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series designer: 
Dean N. Essig 


The Battle of Stones River or Murfreesboro occurred at the 
bitter end of 1862 between the armies of Braxton Bragg 
and William Rosecrans. The Union Army was making its 
first stab at an advance from Nashville toward Chatanooga 
after beating back Bragg’s invasion of Kentucky. 

Bragg struck along the Stones River near the town of 
Murfreesboro. After nearly causing the Union Army of the 
Cumberland to leave the field. Federal tenacity came 
through and Bragg had to withdraw his bloodied ranks 
further south. 
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No Better Place to Die is the Eighth game in The Gamers, 
Inc.’s original game series the Civil War Brigade. You can 
learn the series rules quickly and use them to play all the 
other games in the series—and that adds up to an enormous 
savings in rules learning time, leaving more time to play 
and that is what the hobby is all about. 

Are you ready to destroy the Army of Tennessee and make 
the drive into Georgia a year before the Union army really 
did? It’s up to you and your skills... 


Playing Time: 2-30 Hours 

Unit Scale: Brigades 
Turn Length: 30 Minutes 
Hex Scale: 200 yards 


Available NOW!! 

at many Fine Game Stores World Wide 
or Order Direct 

Visa and Mastercard Welcome. IL Residents please add 6.5% Tax. 

Send for a Free Catalog today. 
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The Gamers, Inc. 

500 W. 4th Street • Homer, IL • 61849 
(217) 896-2145 FAX (217) 896-2880 
Quality Wargames since 1988 
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Moments in History proudly presents: 

Richard Berg's 

FAMOUS VICTORY 

of Blenheim (August 13, 1704) and Ramillies (May 23, 1706) 


John Churchill, first Duke of Marlborough, 
was the greatest soldier produced by the 
British Isles in modern history. MiH's A 
Famous Victory features his first two 
stunning victories fought during the War 
of the Spanish Succession simulated at a 
level of detail never seen before. 

The Battles: 

— Blenheim, August 13, 1704: In the first 
of his brilliant maneuver campaigns, the 
Duke of Marlborough has moved his army 
swiftly south, to the Danube, to prevent 
the juncture of two of Louis XIVs large 
armies. After surprising and smashing the 
Bavarians at Donauworth he turns west, 
along the river, where, at Blindheim, the 
armies of Marshal Tallard and Elector Max 
sit in a marvelous defensive position. Surely 
the English won’t be so stupid as to attack; 
that’s’s simply not what one does! But that’s 
exactly what the Duke and his compatriot, 
Prince Eugene, do. Can the Anglo-Allies 
survive the superior French artillery? Can 
they fight their away across the streams and 
the marshes? Or will French command 
lethargy, tactical blindness, and an 
unfortunate horse disease give the Allies 
the victory? 

— Ramillies, May 23, 1706: Louis XIV, 
smarting from the disaster at Blenheim, 
sends Marshal Villeroi into the Low 
Countries to campaign against the pesky 
Duke. But Marlborough is just as eager to 
crush the French as ever, and he has no 


intention of following the usual procedure 
of avoiding battle until late in the season 
... so that the battle has no lasting effect. 
Villeroi moves his spanking new army, led 
by the venerable and elite Maison de Roi 
cavalry, into place in around the village of 
Ramilles. The Duke takes the bait and, even 
though it’s still Spring, moves to the attack. 
Will Villeroi’s elite cavalry enable him to 
hold his village-oriented position. Or will 
the Duke use, once again, his flank fakes 
and then center attack to smash the Sun 
King's forces? 

The Game: 

For the first time ever, a close look is taken 
at these musket and bayonet battles. 
Although the complexity is only moderate, 
A Famous Victory delivers the full period 
flavor necessary to recreate bloody early 
18th century combat successfully. 

A Famous Victory uses an innovative 
interactive sequence of play, portraying the 
importance of command control and the 
brutality of mass melee. Designed by Hall 
of Famer Richard Berg, A Famous Victory 
is Vol. 1 in MiH’s Great Leaders, Great 
Battles series. 

Price: A Famous Victory is $39 or $41 if 
you would like to receive the Talking 
Version audio cassette. Please add $3 per 
game for shipping; International 10% 
Surface, 25% Air. California residents add 
7.25% sales tax. 


"They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won; 

For many thousand bodies were 
Lay rotting in the sun; 

But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory ." 

(Robert Southey, "The Battle of Blenheim", 
1798, first verse) 


Game Features 

• two full color 22" x 24" maps (backprinted 
on a single sheet) • 720 backprinted full 
color counters • a 40 page rulesbook with 
historical commentary • 4 Player Aid Cards 

• 1 ten- and 1 six- sided die. 


Complexity: Medium 
Solitaire Suitability: High 
Unit Scale: Battalion/Regiment 
Time Scale: Single Turn: 30 minutes 
Map Scale: 175 yards per hex (Blenheim); 
150 yards per hex (Ramillies) 
Scenarios: Two 
Playing Time: 4 to 7 hours 
Players: One to Four 


Special Offers 
for direct mail customers: 

1. Get A Famous Victory and either 
Ring of Fire or Triumphant Fox for 

$62 (a savings of $7!). 

2. Get all three games for $77 (a savings of 

$22!). 


Also available: 

Triumphant Fox: Rommel’s Finest Hour, the Gazala Battles, May/June 1942, an 
exciting operational level simulation which allows the players to explore one of the 
most daring offensives undertaken by the Desert Fox, one map, 240 counters, boxed, 
high complexity and lots of detail! $30/$32 includes tape. 

"Triumphant Fox stands as an impressive initial release from Moments in 
History", Gamers Alliance Report, Summer 1994. 

"Triumphant Fox is a well-crafted game with an original system full of 
creative flourishes, all backed by solid research and developmental work". — 
"Excellent Solitaire" — "A remarkable first effort for MiH, certainly one of 
this year's best...", David Fox in Berg's Review of Games#14. 

Ring of Fire: The Fourth Battle for Kharkov, August 1943. Ring of Fire is an operational 
study of the southern part of the Red Army's counteroffensive following Operation 
Zitadelle. It is of low-to-moderate complexity, boxed, and features one full color map 
and 360 full color counters. The fourth and final Battle for Kharkov has never before 
been simulated in such detail. Now you can do it with Ring of Fire! Price $30/$32.00 
includes tape. 

© 1994, Ulrich Blennemann and Moments in History. All Rights Reserved. Moments in history 
— "Where the Golden Age of Gaming Has fust Begun." ™ 


Ordering Instructions 

To order Moments in History's products, 
check with your local game store, or order 
direct from Admiralty House Publications 
at: 

Admiralty House Publications 
Attn: Moments in History 
P O Box 6253 
Los Osos, CA 93412 

Please be sure to make your check out to 
Moments in History. 

Phone order (VISA or Mastercard at (805) 
534-9723 or Fax (805) 534-9127. 

Please add $3 per game for 
shipping; International 10% 
Surface, 25% Air. California 
residents add 7.25% sales 
tax. 
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A Note From the Editor 

The big news here is that starting with this issue we're welcoming 
thousands of new readers in Japan. That is, in cooperation with Kokusai 
Tsushin, we've launched a Japanese-language edition of Command for sale 
in that country. And, no, this doesn't mean our English-language edition 
will be flooded with articles on Japanese military history. Our content 
won't be affected in any way, though our Japanese partners will supple¬ 
ment that edition with such materials written over there. 

Your feedback votes from issue no. 29 came in like this: 


1914: Glory's End. 7.31 • 

First Battle of Britain.7.22 

Issue no. 29 overall.7.13 

Sparta: A Few Good Men.7.08 

The BEF.’ 7.04 

Flander's Flooded Fields.6.85 

Short Rounds.6.60 

Twilight War.6.44 

Battle of Flodden.6.43 

Cover Art.5.49 


In comparing issue no. 29 with no. 28, a hefty 33 percent thought no. 
29 was better than no. 28; a slim 13 percent claimed the opposite; 48 per¬ 
cent felt the two were of about equal worth, and 6 percent couldn't com¬ 
pare because they hadn't seen the earlier issue. 

Before issue no. 29 was released. I'd already learned the following 
can always be counted on to bring in great numbers of letters from the 
readership: 1) any discussion of the American Civil War's causes or chief 
personalities; 2) anything on the naval aspects of the War of 1812 (there 
are more "experts" on this than you can possibly imagine); and 3) any 
Fascist or Nazi symbol or personality appearing on the cover (Com¬ 
munist stuff — no problem). 

To that list can now be added: "Custer's Last Stand." Phew! That little 
piece in no. 29 s Short Rounds department brought in more comments 
than the rest of the articles in the issue combined. Well, brace up. I've got 
Robert Burke (who wrote the well-received articles on the Alamo and 
Texas Revolution for us), working on a piece describing — as fully as 
presently can be done — the final minutes of the actual fighting in that 
battle. I'll have it for you in another two or three issues. 

For those who may have skipped over it last time. I'd like to recom¬ 
mend you look at the ad appearing on the inside back cover. That 
Mastering Tactics book is an excellent buy for anyone interested in contem¬ 
porary tactical combat. Not "wargames" in the strict sense, the book pre¬ 
sents a series of small-unit "problems," and also offers "solutions" for 
them. The first one alone was enough to set off an hour long debate in our 
offices about "what went wrong in Vietnman," and "how are Marines dif¬ 
ferent in combat than the army?" For $16.95 you just can't go wrong (order 
by calling: 1-800-336-0291). 


Editor, Command Magazine 
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Movers & Shakers... 


The Real Macbeth 


In the year 1005, Malcolm 
MacCoinneach became High King 
of Scotland. He took the title Mal¬ 
colm II, but has been remembered 
in history as Malcolm the Destroy¬ 
er. As that title suggests, he was a 
ruthless king. He had all his poten¬ 
tial rivals murdered and kept an 
iron grip on the country. But he 
was also was a skilled soldier, turn¬ 
ing back an invasion of Scotland by 
the Viking King of England, Can¬ 
ute. 

Malcolm had three children, all 
girls. The eldest was named Bethoc. 
She married Crinan, Mormaer 
(sub-king) of Atholl. They had 
three children, the eldest being a 
son called Duncan. The second 
daughter was named Doada. She 
married Findlaech, Mormaer of 
Moray. They had one child, a son 
called Macbeth (meaning "Son of 
Life"). The final daughter, whose 
name has not been recorded, mar¬ 
ried Sigurd the Stout, the fierce 


Viking Earl of the Orkney Islands. 
They had a son who was to be rem¬ 
embered as Thorfinn Raven Feeder. 

At the time, most of Scotland 
was divided into six regions, each 
ruled by a Mormaer. When a High 
King believed his death was close, 
he would nominate his successor 
from among the Mormaers. After 
the High King's death, all the Mor¬ 
maers and leading churchmen 
would meet at Scone to decide who 
would succeed him. In most cases 
they accepted the choice of the old 
High King; however, if they felt that 
choice was not acceptable, they 
could elect someone else. Thus 
there was no system of primogeni¬ 
ture in Scotland; the throne did not 
necessarily pass to the eldest son of 
the previous High King. 

When Malcolm II died in 1034, 
the question arose as to who should 
be the next High King of Alba (Scot¬ 
land). Malcolm had favored Dun¬ 
can, the son of his eldest daughter. 


so Duncan MacCrinnan became 
King Duncan I, High King of Scot¬ 
land. 

But Duncan soon proved a poor 
choice for the office. The Scots 
already controlled two areas of land 
south of the Firth of Forth, Strath¬ 
clyde and Cumbria, when Duncan 
decided to invade the English 
province of Northumbria. The 
result was a sound Scottish defeat 
at the Battle of Durham. 

Frustrated in the south, Duncan 
turned his attentions to his cousin 
Thorfinn's holdings in the north. 
Thorfinn controlled some land on 
mainland Scotland, Caithness and 
Sutherland. Duncan began by 
demanding Thorfinn pay taxes to 
him for those holdings. Thorfinn 
refused, so the High King marched 
his army north to force the issue. 
But in the battle that followed, 
Duncan was beaten again, where¬ 
upon he retreated and called for 
support from Echmarach, King of 
Dublin. 

Observing all this, Macbeth, by 
this time grown to become Mor¬ 
maer of Moray, feared Duncan 
might soon come after him. So 
Macbeth joined Thorfinn and 
together they fought the armies of 
Duncan and Echmarach. Little is 
known of that fight beyond the fact 
Macbeth and Thorfinn were victori¬ 
ous. In the pursuit that followed the 
battle, Duncan was mortally 
wounded — how and by whom no 
one is really sure. Macbeth then 
marched to Scone, where the other 
Mormaers and churchmen chose 
him as new High King. 

Macbeth ruled for 17 years, and 
his reign is generally regarded as 
having been good for Scotland 
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because he recognized he had 
responsibilities other than war. He 
standardized the laws of the coun¬ 
try and worked to make the courts 
just and available to all classes. He 
viewed the law and church as civi¬ 
lizing influences, and even found 
the time to make a pilgrimage to 
Rome to pledge loyalty to the Pope. 
He was also ably supported by his 
wife. Queen Gruoch. 

For much of his reign there was 
peace in Scotland; however, after 
1054 there was increasing trouble 


with England. The English pro¬ 
vince of Northumbria was ruled by 
Earl Siward The Dane. After the 
death of their father, Duncan's chil¬ 
dren had fled to Northumbria, 
where they were raised in Siward's 
court, all growing up determined to 
take back the throne from Macbeth. 
Earl Siward also knew those chil¬ 
dren would be in his debt if he 
aided them, and he coveted Strath¬ 
clyde. 

The eldest of Duncan's children 
was Malcolm Canmore, called "Big 


Head." Together with Siward, he 
organized an invasion of Scotland 
in 1054. Macbeth met their army 
where the Rivers Earn and Tay 
came together. There Macbeth saw 
3,000 of his men cut down, while 
Siward lost half that number, 
including his own son. Macbeth 
lost the fight, but Siward's army 
was so badly mauled he was 
unable to exploit the victory and 
had to retreat to Northumbria to 
regroup. 

Three years later, after Siward 
had died. Big Head invaded again 
with the aid of Tostig, the new Earl 
of Northumbria. Macbeth was un¬ 
able to stop this new aggression, 
and he retreated with his forces 
from Scone toward his homeland of 
Moray. But Malcolm came on in hot 
pursuit and at Lumphannon caught 
up with Macbeth and his personal 
bodyguard. In the fight that fol¬ 
lowed, Macbeth was slain, but no 
one is certain by whom. 

Malcolm, of course, expected to 
be chosen High King, but the Mor- 
maers and churchmen instead 
picked Lulach, Macbeth's stepson. 
It took Malcolm another seven 
months to defeat and kill that new 
king. Only then, after killing two 
legally chosen High Kings of Scot¬ 
land, was Malcolm finally chosen 
for the throne. He took the title 
King Malcolm III, and ruled for 35 
years. 

After Malcolm Ill's death, the 
body of Macbeth was exhumed and 
taken to the holy isle of Iona. There 
it was given an honorable burial 
alongside many of the previous 
kings of Scotland. 

Thus we can see that when 
Shakespeare wrote, "Brave Macbeth 
— well he deserves that name," he 
was right, but he got the rest of the 
story fairly garbled. 

— R.A. Flood 

Sources 

Ellis, P.B. Macbeth. Muller, 1980. 
Palsson, H. and P. Edwards. 

Orkneyinga Saga. Penguin, 1978. 
Trantor, N. The Story of Scotland. 
Routledge & Kegan, 1987. 
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What If... 


Operation Catherine 


Though Winston Churchill 
proved the able war leader Great 
Britain needed during the Second 
World War, as the country's First 
Lord of the Admiralty, his amateur¬ 
ish approach to naval strategy cost 
the Royal Navy dearly during the 
war's first year. Despite having 
been an air power advocate during 
the First World War, he entered the 
Second with little or no appreciation 
of the airplane's potential impact on 
naval operations. Nothing demon¬ 
strates that better than "Operation 
Catherine," Churchill's potentially 
disastrous plan for Royal Navy 
operations in the Baltic Sea. 

Named after the famous Russian 
empress, and ordered only three 
days after Churchill assumed office 
as First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
plan called for a navy task force to 
move into the Baltic and there dis¬ 
rupt Germany's iron ore trade with 
Sweden. Churchill believed the 
operation would destroy German 
morale and bring the Scandinavian 
countries, and possibly also the 
Soviet Union, into the war on the 
Allied side. It was a bold idea, but 
one that ignored the realities of 
Britain's economic, logistical and 
strategic situation. Fortunately, the 
Royal Navy's First Sea Lord, Adm. 
Dudley Pound, and his able Direc¬ 
tor of Operations, Capt. Daeck- 
waerts, prevented Operation Cath¬ 
erine's execution, though at the cost 
of the latter's career. 

Planning began on 4 September 
1939, despite the naval staff's 
assessment the threat of German air 
attack made the risks "prohibitive." 
Churchill decided the navy's con¬ 
cerns about German air power 
could be assuaged by modifying the 
ships involved to make them invul¬ 
nerable to air and mine attack. He 
therefore brought Sir Stanley Good- 
all, Director of Naval Construction, 
into the planning. 


The task force was to consist of 
three battleships, three heavy cruis¬ 
ers, six light cruisers, two anti-air¬ 
craft cruisers and 16 destroyers. At 
Goodall's suggestion, all the vessels 
were to be fitted with supplemental 
anti-aircraft guns and barrage bal¬ 
loons. Splinter protection and spe¬ 
cial deck armor was also to be fitted. 
But refitting the battleships alone 
would have required over 1,000 tons 
of new armor each, which was more 
than was available in all of Great 
Britain at the time. 

There were other problems as 
well. The first class of battleships 
considered, the Royal Sovereign 
class, would have required other 
extensive modifications. Special 
caissons would have to be installed 
to reduce the draft to 26 feet so they 
could maneuver in the Baltic ap¬ 
proaches. That would have in¬ 
creased their beams to 140 feet and 
reduced their maximum speed to 14 
knots. The caissons, called galoshes, 
needed six months to build, provid¬ 
ed their construction received the 
highest priority for labor and mate¬ 
rials. That would have been a hard 
choice in an economy facing com¬ 
peting demands for steel in the avia¬ 
tion, army and naval industries. In 
the end, the caissons were consid¬ 
ered too much and the planners 
shifted their interest to the Queen 
Elizabeth class. But those, too, 
required modification. 

The battleships were not the only 
vessels needing alterations for the 
mission. By 6 October, the eight sup¬ 
porting minesweepers originally 
called for were to be replaced by 
anti-magnetic ships (AMS), which 
were to be equipped with powerful 
magnets for detonating magnetic 
mines far ahead of the advancing 
task force. Four of them were also 
expected to function as balloon 
depot ships, maintaining the task 
force's barrage balloons. 


Goodall chaired a special meet¬ 
ing to determine the number of 
extra anti-aircraft (AA) gun mount¬ 
ings required for the task force. 
Some 300 short range and 500 close 
range AA guns were determined to 
be needed. The cruisers were to 
exchange their catapults and air¬ 
craft to allow for the additional AA 
guns and armor. A net layer was 
also added to the task force at that 
point, and it had to have two addi¬ 
tional inches of armoring. 

The plan was prepared by Chur¬ 
chill's nominee to command the 
operation, the Earl of Cork and 
Orrery, whose staff had completed 
their initial planning by mid-Oct¬ 
ober 1939. The task force had been 
expanded by then to include eight 
French contra-torpeilleurs to give it 
an inter-allied composition and 
additional firepower. Those large 
destroyers were basically unar¬ 
mored light cruisers, carrying more 
communications equipment, wea¬ 
pons and ammunition than the 
standard destroyers of the day. 

The task force was to employ 
deceptive tactics to arrive at the 
Kattegat at dawn of the operation's 
first day, tentatively set for early 
February. It was hoped the winter 
weather, low clouds and poor visi¬ 
bility would provide protection 
against air attack until at least mid¬ 
day. The entire task force was to be 
at the Great Belt, the final gateway 
to the Baltic, by 2:00 p.m. local time 
on the second day, and then clear it 
by 6 p.m., nearly an hour after sun¬ 
set. By 8:00 p.m., the fleet would be 
within range of the German coastal 
battery on Fehmarn. 

Most of the operations planners 
believed the coastal battery would 
have little time to engage the ships 
in the poor evening visibility. 
Fortunately, the battery was not 
equipped with radar at the time 
(though the planners were not even 
aware the Germans had radar). 
From Fehmarn, the task force was 
to steam north of Bornholm Island 
and make anchor among Sweden's 
Aaland Islands, out of range of Ger¬ 
man aircraft. 
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No consideration was given to 
Sweden's or Denmark's attitudes 
toward this intrusion into their ter¬ 
ritorial waters. More, no considera¬ 
tion was given to German air recon¬ 
naissance off the Kattegat or in the 
Belt. Minefields were considered a 
"minor" problem that might slow 
the task force to 14 knots or "cost a 
few ships," but otherwise Churchill 
saw no difficulties that couldn't be 
overcome by resolute action. 

Capt. Daekwaerts had a different 
perception. He recognized the task 
force would be exposed to German 
air power for a critical four to six 
hours during its transit through the 
Sound and as it steamed east of 
Bornholm. Any damaged ships 
would have to be left behind or 
scuttled. He opposed the operation 
forcefully, arguing it would require 
too many ships and too much 
materiel, neither of which Great 
Britain could afford to lose while 
Japan's and Italy's intentions 
remained unclear. He was removed 
from his post. 

Adm. Pound shared Daekwaert's 
misgivings, but chose a less direct 
method of opposition. He appeared 
to support the plan while emphasiz¬ 
ing the material costs and the time 
required for preparation. He noted 
the vessels to be converted to 
anti-magnetic ships had not been 
selected until 16 October and it 
would take several months to carry 
out that work alone. Churchill 
countered at a 26 October meeting 
by ordering fleet destroyers to con¬ 
duct the minesweeping using heavy 
wire strung between them. The wire 
would carry 17 untested 800 lb. 
magnets. Testing on that scheme 
was to begin in November. The 
added destroyers were also to have 
reinforced bows for additional pro¬ 
tection against mines and ice, and 
steam heating installed to protect 
the crews from the Baltic winter. 

At the time, work had begun on 
only three of the assigned 24 des¬ 
troyers. None of the cruisers would 
be available for modification until 
November, and that work would 
require nine to 16 weeks per ship. 


More importantly, modifying any of 
the Royal Navy's battleships for the 
operation (adding armor, AA guns, 
barrage balloons, etc.) would 
require at least nine to 18 months. 
More, all these alterations would 
come at the cost of the ships' other 
capabilities in speed, armament and 
maneuverability. 

It was on that basis Pound ar¬ 
gued, in his 6 November report, 
against Operation Catherine being 
conducted in the spring of 1940. He 
claimed the plan would require 
forces that could only be drawn 
from trade protection missions, 
something England couldn't risk at 
the time. He also saw little prospect 
of the maritime situation changing 
over the near term. He therefore rec¬ 


ommended the operation be post¬ 
poned, but that the ship modifica¬ 
tion program be continued as ves¬ 
sels and materials became available. 
Those units not needed elsewhere 
should be delivered to shipyards for 
conversion. Another meeting and 11 
days later, Churchill agreed to post¬ 
pone the operation until 30 April. 

Given more time for considera¬ 
tion, planners began ta detect other 
flaws in the scheme. The issues of 
air cover and shortfalls in AA am¬ 
munition were raised. The first was 
to be solved by stationing the Royal 
Navy's three aircraft carriers in 
Helgoland Bight, less than 100 nau¬ 
tical miles from the German coast, 
to mount air patrols over the task 
force as it entered the Baltic. (If any 


Naval Forces Assigned to Operation Catherine 

Main Task Force 

9/39 10/39 12/39 

Battleships 

3 

3 

3 

Hvy Cruisers 

3 

3 

3 

Lt Cruisers 

6 

6 

6 

AA Cruisers 

2 

2 

2 

RN Destroyers 

16 

16 

24 

Fr. Destroyers 

0 8* 

Support Force 

8* 

Seaplane Carrier 

1 

1 

1 

Minesweepers 

8 

0 

0 

Repair Ship 

1 

1 

1 

Net Layer 

1 

1 

1 

Auxiliaries** 

4 

4 

4 

Anti-Mag Ships 

0 

8 

Of 

Carrierstt 

Notes 

0 

3 

3 


All ships were to have additional armor installed and have their AA gun 
batteries doubled. 

‘These ships were never actually requested from the French command. 
“These specially modified merchant ships were to have a maximum speed 
of 18 knots, with 4-inch deck armor and AA guns installed. Each 
would carry 5,000 tons of oil and 2,000 tons of ammunition. 
tThe idea of using anti-magnetic ships was dropped in mid-November. 
Instead, eight of the destroyers were to be equipped with minesweeping 
gear, both conventional and anti-magnetic. 
ttThis task force was to operate in the North Sea off Heligoland Bight, 
providing fighter cover over the main task force as it penetrated the 
Baltic. The carriers were to have been escorted by every other Royal 
Navy light cruiser, AA cruiser and destroyer available at the time. 
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consideration was given to the like¬ 
ly magnitude of the Luftwaffe's reac¬ 
tion to those carriers' presence, it is 
not evident in the planning docu¬ 
ments.) A strong escort force of 
destroyers and AA cruisers was 
considered sufficient to handle any¬ 
thing the patrols couldn't deal with. 

Spitfires were envisioned as the 
fighters of choice, despite Church¬ 
ill's rejection of that aircraft type for 
naval service. The 60 Spitfires to be 
involved were to land in neutral 
Sweden once their patrols were 
completed, since they lacked the 
range to return to Britain from a 
mission over the western Baltic. The 
carriers would withdraw to Eng¬ 
land once the last Spitfires had been 
launched. The Royal Air Force's 
reaction to the loss of so many of 
those critically needed and (at that 
time) scarce planes is unknown 
since that command was never con¬ 
sulted. 

Having resolved the air cover 
problem, at least in Churchill's 
mind, the planners tackled the AA 
ammunition question. Estimates 
suggested the task force would 
expend 400,000 AA rounds per 
month. Unfortunately, total produc¬ 
tion of such ammunition at the time 
was only 100,000 per month, with 
some 40 percent of that earmarked 
for the army's use. An adequate 
supply of AA ammunition could 
only be provided by stockpiling 
until production was increased. It 
was that reality that ultimately led 
Churchill to postpone the operation 
indefinitely, but in late November 
he was only willing to set it back 
until "all preparations" were com¬ 
pleted. 

Adm. Pound exploited that open¬ 
ing on 3 December, suggesting the 
operation would be truly feasible 
only if Soviet bases were available. 
He argued the proposed Swedish 
anchorages were too exposed to 
German submarine attack. Since the 
USSR had begun a war with 
Finland just three days earlier, and 
Churchill was also pushing a plan 
to help the latter, it seemed a good 
ploy to defeat the whole idea. 


However, the Earl of Cork and 
Orrery saw it differently. In his eyes, 
the Soviet assault on Finland 
strengthened the need for Catherine. 
He felt a naval demonstration in the 
Baltic would draw political support 
from the United States and Scan¬ 
dinavia, if not actually bring them 
into the war as allies. With that in 
mind, he didn't see the need for pro¬ 
tected anchorages since Sweden 
would likely allow the task force to 
use its ports. Churchill agreed, 
claiming the Swedish ports of 
Gravle and Lulea would become 
Allied naval bases. 

Pound then turned to the logisti¬ 
cal problem. He pointed out there 
was not enough oil in Scandinavia 
to support the task force. The plan 
therefore had to be expanded to in¬ 
clude provision for transporting oil 
across Norway and Sweden to the 
expected operating bases. Inter¬ 
estingly, at this point Operation 
Catherine began to coincide with 
Churchill's other ongoing planning 
project, the seizure of Narvik, osten¬ 
sibly to gain a railhead to forward 
troops and other support to belea¬ 
guered Finland. 

Though Narvik itself was never 
actually considered as an oil trans¬ 
shipment port for Catherine, Stav¬ 
anger, Bergen and Trondheim were. 
But the rail links connecting those 
places to Sweden lacked the capaci¬ 
ty to support such an operation. So 
Churchill directed the Royal Navy 
to prepare to transport 50 rail 
engines and 500 wagons to Norway 
should either Operation Catherine, 
or his plan for seizing Narvik, be 
implemented. 

By mid-January 1940, reality 
finally began to sink in and even 


During World War II, the Ger¬ 
man armed forces, like most others, 
maintained standard tables of orga- 


Churchill's legendary enthusiasm 
waned. The AA guns were still not 
available and ammunition stocks 
remained far from sufficient. More, 
Churchill finally saw that neither 
Norway nor Sweden would wel¬ 
come or support a British incursion 
into their territory or the Baltic. He 
finally postponed Catherine indefi¬ 
nitely on 17 January. 

Operation Catherine would, 
potentially, have been one of the 
Royal Navy's most disastrous mis¬ 
sions in World War II. Even had the 
task force successfully entered the 
Baltic, German air power and sub¬ 
marines would have either destroy¬ 
ed it or driven it to hide in northern 
anchorages until a lack of fuel 
forced its internment or a desperate 
dash home. Given Great Britain's 
almost desperate need for convoy 
protectors, the loss of so many 
ships, particularly destroyers, might 
have been decisive. As it was, the 
planning and preparation diverted 
critical labor and materials from the 
Atlantic campaign at a time when 
both were sorely needed there. 
Fortunately, Germany's naval lead¬ 
ership faced even more severe 
resource constraints and made far 
more significant errors in its early 
prosecution of the war. 

— Carl O. Schuster 
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nization and equipment for their 
units. Companies, troops and bat¬ 
teries were combined in standard- 
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ized combinations to form battal¬ 
ions, regiments, brigades and divi¬ 
sions. In practice, though, all types 
of units in the Germany army, 
navy, air force and SS came to be 
considered as groups or pools. Sub¬ 
units would be withdrawn from 
those organizations to form Kampf- 
gruppen (battlegroups), which func¬ 
tioned as teams designed for specif¬ 
ic missions, offensive and defen¬ 
sive. Battlegroups varied in size 
from a company or two with attach¬ 
ed close support weapons, to regi¬ 
ment and brigade sized units made 
up of several battalions reinforced 
with tanks, artillery, anti-tank, 
anti-aircraft, engineer and recon¬ 
naissance elements. 

Since missions and circumstan¬ 
ces varied, each battlegroup was 
likely to have a unique structure. In 
the final sense, though, the compo¬ 
sition of a battle group was dictated 
less by theory of what elements 
should be put together for an ideal 
arrangement than by the demands 
of emergency situations that often 
had to be met with whatever insuf¬ 
ficient and dissociated units were at 
hand. 

Battlegroups could be put toget¬ 
her for short, long or evolving mis¬ 
sions. In all cases, an effort was 
made to place a maximum number 


of combat elements in a battlegroup 
to make it as self-sufficient as pos¬ 
sible in action. That approach was 
taken because every battlegroup 
assigned to a mission was a self- 
contained organization for battle 
and administration. They were not 
supposed to depend on other units 
to carry out their missions, and any 
required coordination with other 
units would be arranged in ad¬ 
vance whenever possible. 

One of the outstanding charac¬ 
teristics of the German military 
during World War II was its adher¬ 
ence to the principle of unity of 
command. At the battlegroup level 
that manifested itself in a practice 
that put all units engaged in a sin¬ 
gle mission under one commander, 
who was in turn tasked by one 
higher command authority with 
responsibility for the success of the 
mission. This principle was so 
deeply ingrained in practice that 
battlegroups were usually identi¬ 
fied by the name of their comman¬ 
der. 

Even elements drawn from dif¬ 
ferent service branches serving 
together in one battlegroup would 
do so under one commander cho¬ 
sen from among all the involved 
services. Likewise, as early as basic 
training great emphasis was placed 


on cooperation among the services 
and among different arms and 
branches within services. 

Thus the German battlegroup 
system was at once rigid, flexible, 
economical and deceptive. It was 
rigid in the sense all units from any 
single pool of unit types were kept 
as nearly alike as possible. It was 
flexible because the principle of 
combining units from -the various 
pools was utilized to obtain any 
kind of combat organization requir¬ 
ed for a specific purpose. It was eco¬ 
nomical in that it enabled combat 
commanders to concentrate combat 
power at the most critical points 
without changing overall disposi¬ 
tions. It was deceptive in the sense 
it prevented the enemy from mak¬ 
ing an easy estimate of German 
strength available in any particular 
situation. 

One typical example of a German 
armored battlegroup was Panzer- 
kampfgruppe Friebe. Named after its 
commander. Col. Friebe, this unit 
was organized within Army Group 
South during the second half of 
March 1944, to serve as a kind of 
fire brigade within its area of opera¬ 
tions. Friebe, commander of the 
74th Panzergrenadier Regiment, 8th 
Panzer Division, brought with him 
his regimental HQ and / Battalion 
(German battalions were identified 
by Roman numerals). To this was 
added a number of other combat, 
support and service units from 8th 
Panzer, along with a battalion from 
9th Panzer Division and several inde¬ 
pendent units from corps and army 
headquarters. 

The unit first saw action on 20 
March 1944 at Brody, and thereafter 
in the area of Tarnopol. It was used 
mainly for delaying actions and 
counterattacks against Soviet mech¬ 
anized spearheads. Between 15 and 
17 April, the battlegroup destroyed 
74 tanks, 108 guns and a dozen 
mortars of the Red Army. In May, 
the battlegroup was disbanded and 
its surviving elements used to rein¬ 
force other depleted mobile forma¬ 
tions. 

— Dirk Blennemann 


Panzerkampfgruppe Friebe 
26 March 1944 
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Hungary in World 
War 11 


by Thomas Kane 


[Ed’s Note: the stamps illustrating this article were 
issued by the Hungarian postal authority from 
1941-44 to commemorate that nation’s participation 
in the fighting on the eastern front.] 

Between the Wars 

None of the nations that sided with Hitler's 
Germany during World War II did so for more 
understandable reasons than Hungary. The 



Nicholas Horthy — an admiral who ruled a country without a sea coast. 


process of being drawn into the Axis had begun 
in 1918, when as an unwilling part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, Hungary had been 
caught on the losing side of World War I. 
Afterward, the combination of Communist revo¬ 
lution, counter-revolution, then Romanian and 
Czech invasions, left the country unable to rep¬ 
resent itself at Versailles in any politically coher¬ 
ent way. 

In 1920, the subsidiary Treaty of Trianon at 
last certified Hungary's long-sought indepen¬ 
dence, but also deprived it of over two-thirds of 
its traditional territory. By that settlement, 
Hungary lost some 3.3 million citizens, many of 
whom began flooding back into the new rump 
state as penniless refugees fleeing ethnic perse¬ 
cution. The lost war and treaty annexations fur¬ 
ther reduced Hungary's 1914 industrial base by 
about 80 percent. Naturally, Hungarian diplo¬ 
mats desperately began searching for any allies 
who would help them reverse their dismal situa¬ 
tion. 

Adm. Nicholas Horthy (formerly of the 
Austro-Hungarian navy), Hungary's post- 
World War I head of state, initially favored the 
British because they were gentlemen with an 
excellent navy. He disliked the Nazis and 
Communists on general principle; however, dis¬ 
tant England could not do much for Hungary, 
and the French actively sided with the Magyars' 
old enemy, Romania. In April 1927, therefore, 
Horthy signed a treaty of cooperation with 
Fascist Italy, despite having fought against that 
nation in the world war. 

It was Hungarian Prime Minister Gyula 
Gombos who first saw the Germans as potential 
allies. He spent the late 1930s working to draw 
his nation into the Rome-Berlin "Axis" (a term 
he actually coined). Toward that end, Gombos 
signed trade agreements with Berlin that helped 
restore Hungary's economy enough to allow 
him to institute universal paid vacations, nation¬ 
al insurance plans and a 48 hour work week. For 
a time, Budapest evolved toward elegance. 
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The Hungarian 
2nd Army 

15 January - 18 February 1943 

Hungarian front line, 15 Jan. 
Hungarian front line, 30 Jan. 
Hungarian front line, 18 Feb. 
Note: all Soviet units are armies 


Larry Hoffman/Command Magazint 


Stalingrad: 200 miles 


becoming known for its well-lit streets, gardens, 
swimming pools and also — for a short time — 
the political liberties its citizens enjoyed. 

But with the growing German influence 
came Nazi ideology. Hungary had a long tradi¬ 
tion of secret societies, and would-be Hungarian 
Fuhrers began to found a new wave of them. 
Horthy, generally tolerant of dissent from both 
left and right, made no attempt to stamp out the 
growing Hungarian fascist movement. 

Gombos rendered his greatest service to 
Axis harmony in 1938, when he helped soothe 
Mussolini after Hitler's annexation of Austria. 
He was soon rewarded for his efforts. The 
Munich Agreement that opened the way for 
Czechoslovakia's absorption by the Reich also 
allowed Hungary to take back the territory it 
had earlier given up to Prague. Things contin¬ 
ued to pick up when Hitler forced Romania to 
return northern Transylvania in 1940. 

World War II 

Whenever reclaiming Hungarian territory 
was not at stake, Budapest strived to maintain 
its nonbelligeranza. Horthy's country sheltered 
refugees from Poland in 1939, and the next year 
refused to participate in any way in the invasion 


of France. In 1941, Horthy opposed the Ger¬ 
man/Italian invasion of the Balkans, but 
German troops moved through Hungary on 
their way into Yugoslavia. Count Pal Teleki, 
Hungary's prime minister at the time, commit¬ 
ted suicide in protest. 

Teleki's successor, Ladislas Bardossy, felt 
more inclined to collaborate with the Germans 
and sent the Hungarian 3rd Army into Yugo¬ 
slavia to aid the Axis invasion. (The Yugoslavs 
had also received territory from the Treaty of 
Trianon the Hungarians wanted returned.) 
Horthy, however, maintained his nation was not 
actually at war and refused to sign any armistice 
to certify the Axis victory over the Yugoslavs. 
But no country that had once sided with Hitler 
could maintain a facade of peace and indepen¬ 
dence for long. Under intense pressure from 
Berlin, Bardossy declared war against the Soviet 
Union on 27 June 1941, a week after the German 
invasion of that country had begun. 

The Eastern Front 

Hungary provided the German forces fight¬ 
ing in the east with food, rest camps, rolling 
stock, and troops from the Hungarian army, the 
Honved, who entered Russia in mid-July. The 
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first significant Hungar¬ 
ian force sent was the 
Mobile Corps, a detach¬ 
ment of two motorized 
and two cavalry brig¬ 
ades possessing 100 
light tanks, 50 105mm 
guns, 30 smaller artil¬ 
lery pieces and 200 
40mm cannon. The 
Hungarians also com¬ 
mitted an air brigade and two brigades of the 
8th Corps (also called Group Carpathia) to 
Barbarossa, though the latter formation didn't 


see frontline service in 1941. 

Horthy felt compelled to send those forces 
despite the fact his regime had no real quarrel 


with the Soviets. If nothing else, he needed to 
placate the Germans enough to prevent them 
from giving northern Transylvania back to the 
Romanians. At the same time, the bulk of the 
Hungarian army spent 1941 in its home stations, 
from where its units could easily move to block 
any independent Romanian effort at territorial 
readjustment. 

When the Germans failed in their attempt to 
conquer the USSR in one swift campaign, 
Hungary, along with the rest of the European 
Axis nations, found their relationship to the 
Reich changed considerably. By year's end, the 
Mobile Corps, after losing approximately half its 
personnel and 90 percent of its tanks, had to be 
withdrawn from the fighting. But that with¬ 
drawal signaled no real respite, since by spring 


The Honved 


The Honved had a reputation for efficiency going 
back to Austro-Hungarian days. It generally trained its 
soldiers well, with drill beginning at age 12 in a youth 
organization called the Levente, and continuing in the 
army itself with a widely respected course in tactics. 

Soldiers usually spent their military careers affiliat¬ 
ed with a single unit, though those sent to the eastern 
front were processed through rear area detachments to 
acclimate them to war. After serving a prescribed time 
at the front, conscripts could expect extended fur¬ 
loughs, or — depending on the importance of their 


skills — even a transfer to inactive status. 

Ethnic friction among Slovaks, Romanians from 
Transylvania, Ukrainians from Ruthenia, and Serbs 
from Bacs-Kiskun created the Honved's most serious 
discipline problems. At first the army attempted to 
solve them by putting their non-Hungarian soldiers 
into labor and service units rather than combat outfits. 
Later, though, to the Germans' great displeasure, some 
Hungarian commanders began ridding themselves of 
rebellious ethnics by deploying them to the most active 
sectors of the fighting front. 
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the German high command — knowing they 
couldn't launch another across-the-board offen¬ 
sive like Barbarossa — decided to concentrate 
their efforts in the south while also demanding 
more participation from their allies. 

Hungary answered the renewed German 
call reluctantly, if for no other reason than Berlin 
continually treated Romania — with its valuable 
Ploesti oil field — as its favored ally. At the 
same time, most Hungarians would rather have 
been fighting Romania to reclaim the rest of 
Transylvania, rather than helping the Germans 
plunge deeper into the Soviet Union. Horthy, 
however, sent three more brigades to act as 
security forces in Army Group South's rear 
areas during late December 1941. In the spring 
of the new year, the Hungarian 105th Line of 


Communications Division 
also took up positions 
the AGS rear area, while 
the entire 2nd Army 
moved toward the front, 
where its formations 
were stiffened by the 
addition of the German 
24th Corps. 

In addition to its 
regular troops, the 2nd 
Army contained the new Hungarian 1st Armored 
Division, a unit formed around the survivors of 
the Mobile Corps. This unit was given 105 light 
tanks, but its personnel lacked the excellent 
training of their predecessors. The tank men had 
no tactical experience beyond one training 
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1ST ARMY 

Home Station: Kolozsvar 

Traditional Mission: Operations against Romania 
Normal Composition: 6th, 8th and 9th Corps 
2ND ARMY 
Home Station: Budapest 

Traditional Mission: Operations against Czechoslovakia 
Normal Composition: 1st, 2nd and 7th Corps 


3RD ARMY 

Home Station: Pecs 

Traditional Mission: Operations against Yugoslavia 
Normal Composition: 3rd, 4th and 5th Corps 


Notes 

* During peacetime, each division was actually maintained as a light 
mixed brigade, with one regiment of infantry, a mixed artillery battal¬ 
ion, a cavalry troop, and a few support and specialist soldiers. In that 
status each division had about 3,800 men. When mobilized, the divi- 
sions would go over to a three-regiment structure, for a total of about 
14,000 men. Of the 27 established divisions, two ( 15th and 26th ) never 
actually mobilized. The 6th, 7th, 10th and 13th Divisions were not com¬ 
pleted until July 1944. 

** During peacetime this would be only an anti-tank platoon. 

‘“Other attached units at this level might include a machinegun com¬ 
pany with six heavy MGs, a light mortar company with 12 tubes, and 
a gun battery with four pieces. 

The corps level motorized anti-aircraft battalions included one bat¬ 
tery of 80mm guns, two batteries of 40mm guns, a searchlight and 
sound locator battery, and a signals platoon. 

Each army was linked to one aviation group consisting of fighter, 
bomber and reconnaissance elements. Each corps held a flight of nine 
planes for close reconnaissance. 


OTHER DIVISIONS 

Seven Line of Communications "divisions" were raised for support 
duty in Russia. Such units typically were of regimental size. 

Remnants of the Honved attempted to reform into the Kossuth and 
Georgy Divisions inside Germany in April 1945, but that reorganiza¬ 
tion was not completed before the war ended. 

The 1st Cavalry Division served as the palace guard and general 
reserve until June 1944, when it joined 8th Corps. 

The 2nd Armored Division moved east in April 1944, with 120 light and 
40 medium tanks. By November, the unit had been largely spent and 
was temporarily attached to the German 76th Infantry Division. 

The St. Laszlo Division was formed in November 1944 from the most 
unswervingly fascist members of the Honved. It had four training bat¬ 
talions, five motorized training battalions and a paratrooper battal¬ 
ion. The division served as palace guard until early 1945 when it 
joined the German Army Group South. 

Two mountain infantry brigades also existed. 

Each corps area included one or two frontier brigades (border 
guards), each of which had from three to seven battalions armed as 
light infantry. 
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Hungarian Equipment 


Hungary bought most of its armaments and munitions 
from German suppliers such as Krupp, Mauser, Soluthurn 
and Rheinmetall, along with the Czech Skoda firm. The 
Germans also supplied their allies with captured French, 
Belgian, Dutch, Polish and Soviet equipment (making 
resupply a difficult task at best). Hungary manufactured 
many of its own light vehicles, including a six-wheeled 
transport and the Tatra armored car. Their armor units 
mostly used Italian Fiats and Swedish Landsverks. The cav¬ 
alry — given the centuries old tradition of Magyar horse¬ 
manship — went to war on some of the best mounts in the 
world. 


maneuver conducted just days before the 1st 
moved to the front. 

When the 2nd Army reached the front with 
its 200,000 men, the Germans carefully separated 
them from Romanian sectors. To further boost 
their morale. Hitler instructed his subordinates 
to provide the Hungarians with examples of 



"fanatical loyalty," and to be "unstintingly gen¬ 
erous with praise." 

Stalingrad 

Hungarian 2nd Army fought on the left wing 
of the Germans' 1942 southern offensive, finally 
coming to hold a 90-mile front stretching north 
and south of Voronezh as the Soviet counterof¬ 
fensive began at Stalingrad in late November. 
As Romanian and German forces off to the 
south were attacked, encircled, or otherwise 
drawn into fluid and desperate fighting, each 
Hungarian division had to extend its lines to 
cover a dozen miles of front; each regiment 
thereby accounted for six miles, and each battal¬ 
ion two. In other words, the Hungarian 2nd 
Army was stretched about twice as thin as 
German doctrine considered acceptable for its 
own better armed and trained troops (though to 
be fair German troops were stretched even thin¬ 
ner in practice). 

It was only the vast scope of the southern 
Russian battlefield that for a time saved the 
Hungarians. Stalin's main attack forces, though 
ostensibly operating in the same theater as the 
Hungarians, were busy some 200 miles south 
around Stalingrad. Having broken through 
there, the Communists at first wheeled south, 
toward the Sea of Azov and a possible grand 
encirclement of all the German units in the 
Caucasus, rather than north behind the 
Hungarians. 

However, by 12 January 1943, increasing 
German resistance west and south of Stalingrad 
made it imperative for the Soviets to quickly 
open a new hole somewhere in the front if the 
fluidity and rapid pace of their advance was to 


Water Forces 

Though Horthy referred to himself as an 
admiral, the fact Hungary was a landlocked 
nation in 1939 greatly inhibited its participa¬ 
tion in naval warfare. Nevertheless, there was 
a Hungarian riverine force. This unit operat¬ 
ed 10 gunboats, each carrying two 80mm can¬ 
non and several macljineguns. The riverine 
force never went to Russia, but did engage 
anti-fascist partisans along the Danube 
throughout the war. 

A captain of the Hungarian Danube River force 
stands on the deck of his ship while a second vessel 
is anchored nearby. 
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be maintained. Accordingly, five Soviet armies 
(one of them a tank army) began a new phase of 
the fighting, this time against the Hungarians. 
The Hungarians fought doggedly for a time, but 
were outnumbered and overmatched. 

Another downward turn came in February, 
when German Field Marshal Erich von Manstein 
diverted all available transport to reinforce and 
sustain his own army group. All the surviving 
Axis satellite forces in the east were suddenly 
reduced to living solely by forage. When the 
Honved was finally withdrawn from the fighting 
in March, it had lost 147,971 men and virtually 
all its equipment. 

A Short Reprieve 

After the debacle around Voronezh, Horthy 
ousted Bardossy and appointed an anti-Nazi, 
Nicholas Kallay, in his place. The new prime 
minister brought home most of the survivors of 
2nd Army, leaving behind only 7th Corps and 
three security divisions, which he insisted be 
assigned only rear area duties. 

On 17 March Hitler met with Horthy and 
browbeat him into allowing permanent German 
troop deployments in Hungary. A day later, in 
fact, when Horthy returned to Budapest by 
train, it was a German honor guard that greeted 
him at the station. After more blunt talk from 
Berlin, Horthy replaced Kallay with a far- 
right-winger, Dome Sztojay. But even he main¬ 
tained the Hungarian army would no longer 
fight the Soviets except in direct defense of the 
Magyar homeland. Still, he never succeeded in 
withdrawing the remaining rear area troops 
from Russia, and he eventually yielded to 
German demands that Hungary begin deporting 
it Jews and other "racial undesirables" to 
Auschwitz (see pg. 42). 

Into the Pit 

By the Spring of 1944, the Red army had 
advanced across the Ukraine to reach the 
Carpathians. Suddenly Hungary lost the luxury 
of non-participation that had been temporarily 
provided by distance. In April, Sztojay moved 
the 1st Army east. At the same time, the 
Germans inserted their own 11th, 17th and 49th 
Corps into the Hungarians' lines as "corseting." 
The Hungarians proved excellent in anti-parti¬ 
san warfare over the course of that summer, but 
Budapest refused to allow any of its units to 
help crush the Warsaw uprising in August. 

Full Hungarian recommitment to the war 
came, not surprisingly, only on 23 August when 
Romania switched sides (see Command, no. 27, 


pp. 32-37). Then 2nd 
and 3rd Armies joined 
the 1st at the front 
where the entire Honved 
was soon engaged fight¬ 
ing Soviets and Roman¬ 
ians along the national 
frontiers. Now the Mag¬ 
yars fought with a vigor 
the Germans could not 
help but find perversely 
infuriating, given their 
earlier lackluster partici¬ 
pation in the war. 

In October the Sov¬ 
iets pushed across the 
Carpathians, partially 
encircling 2nd Army 
while severely battering 
the 3rd. At the same 
time, new American air- 


Air Force 

Prior to 1939, due to limitations imposed by the Trianon 
treaty, Hungary got its pilots through recruitment into an 
officially non-military club called the "Horthy Istvan Hiers' 
Foundation," which supported itself from member dues. 
The Foundation soon earned the same reputation for effi¬ 
ciency as other Hungarian training systems, though the 
generally low quality of its planes diluted the advantages of 
having skilled pilots. 

The Hungarian air force was an independent service 
branch with its own command structure. In wartime the air 
force put its reconnaissance aircraft at the disposal of army 
corps commanders, but retained direct control over fighters 
and bombers. On the eastern front, Hungarian airmen 
always took their orders from Luftwaffe commanders. 

At the beginning of the war Hungary had about 100 
fighters, 110 bombers and 120 of all other types of aircraft. 
They relied mostly on Fiat 
CR-42 and Reggiane Re 2000 
fighters, Ju-86 and Ca-135bis 
bombers, and He-170 long 
range and He-46 short range 
reconnaissance planes. Late in 
1943, the Germans sent Hun¬ 
gary over 300 Me-109G fight¬ 
ers. Shortly afterward, Hun¬ 
garian Ju-87 squadrons re¬ 
placed those machines with 
FW-190Fs, and reconnaissance 
units switched to the longer 
range FW-189. 
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How to Read Unit Symbols. 

Unit symbols ore a quick and easy way (once you get used to them) to clearly show the 
makeup of even the largest and most complex military organizations. The symbols are used 
to show the location of the unit on a map. When combined with other symbols in a wire- 
diagram, the symbols can be used to show the strength and weaponry of a single unit (a 
Table of Organization and Equipment, or TO&E) or show all the units commanded by some 
higher organization (an Order of Battle, or OB). 

Each unit is identified by a box. The symbol inside the box indicates the unit's type, meaning 
the primary weaponry and equipment the unit uses to carry out its missions. Examples of 
unit types are: 


IXI Infantry 

fr<| Road-Motorized Infantry 
|jM(| Cross-Country Motorized Infantry 
Airmobile or Air Assault (heliborne) 
Airborne (or Paratroop) 

Marines or Naval Infantry 
| A | Mountain Infantry 
[tx5| Mechanized (or "Armored") Infantry 
[T tTI Combat Engineers 
IXI Commando or Special Forces 
lx-""'! Horse Cavalry 
\(P*)\ Armored Cavalry or Reconnaisance 
Motorcycle Troops 
| 000 1 Armored Cars 
|CPI Armor or Tank 

\(D\ Assault Gun or Self-Propelled Artillery 
|^9 J Truck-Towed Artillery 
IXl Horse-Drawn Artillery 


|-5>| Rocket Artillery 
| 1 | Mortars 
|\>/| Anti-Tank 

|/AJ Anti-Aircraft Artillery (pre-1945) 
Modern Air Defense Artillery 
[V\] Signals or Communication Troops 
l0|p| Fixed-Wing Bombers 
|cfo| Fixed-Wing Fighters 
|c|a| Attack Helicopters 
| ® | Supply or Transport 
| R | Replacments 

Motorized Special Ops 
1^| Military Police 

Motorized Anti-Tank 
|X/1 Self-Propelled Anti-Tank 
[ 906 ] Combined Arms 
Wheeled Marines 
Ijjfed Motorized Marines 


Theater of Operations 

Army Group or Front 

Army 

Corps 

Division 

Brigade 


- Regiment 

- Battalion 

- Company 

- Platoon 

- Section 

- Squad or Fire Team 


XXXXXX 
XXXXX 
XXXX 
XXX 
XX 
X 

Notes 

1. If a unit symbol displays a heavy band down its left side, or a por tion of its symbology is 
filled in, that unit is armed with "hea vy” wea pons. For instance, this IXI would mean 
"heavy weapons infantry," while this |o| would mean "heavy tanks." 

2. If there is bracket [HD atop a unit's size-symbol, that unit is ad hoc in nature, Meaning 
it was/is) not a regular organization in its army, but was created for some special 
(temporary) purpose or mission. 

3. The number or word appearing to the side of a unit box is that outfit's numeric or name 
identity. For instance, this unit would be the 1st Mechanized Infantry Division. 


fields in central Italy gave Allied heavy bombers 
easy access to the Hungarian heartland. The 
Hungarian air force managed to double its home 
defenses from three to six squadrons by May, 
but outdated Me 109s could not stop this new 
front from deteriorating just as rapidly as the 
one on the ground. 

Hitler reacted to the pressure increasing 
around his one remaining ally by badgering 
Gen. Heinz Guderian (at that point serving as 
overall commander of the eastern front) into 
vowing to defend Hungary as if it were part of 
Germany. Still, Horthy could no longer resist 
trying for an armistice. 

As Communist troops got within about 60 
miles of Budapest, it seemed for a short time 
Horthy and Stalin's negotiators had reached 
agreement in principle for a ceasefire. But word 
of the pending deal leaked to Berlin, where 
Hitler reacted quickly, sending two men, SS 
Gen. von dem Bach-Zelewski (who had crushed 
the Warsaw rising) and the infamous comman¬ 
do Col. Otto Skorzeny. They arranged the kid¬ 
napping of Hungary's pro-peace politicians, 
including Horthy's son, then persuaded the 
Admiral himself to accept "asylum" inside 
Germany. The duo installed Ferenc Szalasi, head 
of the rabidly fascist Arrowcross Party, as 
Hungary's new leader. The new man took the 
title Nador (equivalent to the German Ftihrer), 
and began an extravagant campaign of butchery 
against the country's remaining Jews and his 
political opponents. 

Meanwhile, the Homed's chief of staff, Gen. 
Ferenc Szombathelyi, rushed to the front in a 
limousine borrowed from Guderian, and there 
defected to the Soviets. But the Homed itself sur¬ 
vived, and most of its units stayed with the 
German army, staging a fighting withdrawal 
into Austria in April 1945, where they finally 
surrendered. © 
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Budapest '45 

The Bitter End 

by Patrick McTaggart 


Hungary had been an active ally of Ger¬ 
many in the war against the Soviet since shortly 
after Operation Barbarossa began in June 1941; 
by October 1944, it was one of the few German 
allies left. It was not, however, faith in an even¬ 
tual Axis victory that kept German and Hung¬ 
arian soldiers fighting side by side. 

Early in 1944, German intelligence had 
learned Hungary's head of state, Adm. Nicholas 
Horthy, had begun secret negotiations with the 
Allies. Within days of that discovery, German 
forces had occupied most of the country in what 
was officially called in Berlin a "protective mea¬ 
sure," forcing Horthy to break off his efforts at a 
separate peace. But as German fortunes contin¬ 
ued to decline over the summer, Horthy once 
again put out feelers, hoping to end his coun¬ 
try's involvement in the war before the fighting 
actually passed through it. The Hungarian 
army, the Homed, was being steadily decimated 
by the Soviets, and a few units had already 
defected to the advancing enemy. 

August 1944 brought a devastating attack on 
the German and Romanian forces of Gen. 
Johannes Friessner's Army Group South Ukraine, 
which was occupying defense lines in northeast¬ 
ern Romania. During the ten days from 20 
through 29 August, the Soviet 2nd and 3rd 
Ukrainian Fronts, (under Marshals R.Y. Malin¬ 
ovsky and F.I. Tolbukhin, respectively) knocked 
Romania out of the war and destroyed a large 
part of Friessner's army group. Red Army com¬ 
muniques claimed 150,000 German dead and 
106,000 prisoners. 

The situation in southeast Europe became 
even more critical for the Germans when the 
Communists swept across the Hungarian border 
in early October. Horthy was now more than 
ready for direct armistice talks, but once again 
German intelligence thwarted his efforts. 

SS Maj. Otto Skorzeny — the commando 
who'd earlier rescued Mussolini — was sent by 
Hitler to Budapest with a small detachment and 
told to correct the situation there. In a daring 


operation, Skorzeny and his men kidnapped 
Horthy's son Milos and spirited him away to 
Vienna. With Milos hostage, Horthy abandoned 
peace negotiations and surrendered his leader¬ 
ship of the Magyar state. 

While German authorities took direct con¬ 
trol of the Budapest government and its armed 
forces, Ferenc Szalasi, leader of the fascist 
Hungarian Arrowcross Party, was installed as 
puppet leader. The destiny of Hungary was now 
completely bound to that of the Third Reich. 

Advancing on Budapest 

Though Skorzeny's actions somewhat stabi¬ 
lized the political situation in Hungary, the mili¬ 
tary position of Friessner's army group, which 
had been renamed. Army Group South, remained 
shaky. With Tolbukhin's 3rd Ukrainian Front dri¬ 
ving northwest from Romania, and Malinov¬ 
sky's 2nd Ukrainian Front sweeping westward 
into Hungary, Friessner was forced to spread 
thin his already depleted units. 

During the afternoon of 29 October, Malin¬ 
ovsky began an attack on the German line that 
he hoped would bring about the swift fall of 
Budapest. At the time, 2nd Ukrainian Front had 
at its disposal 600,000 Soviet and 35,000 Rom¬ 
anian troops, 750 tanks and 1,100 aircraft. Friess¬ 
ner's forces consisted of 330,000 German and 
150,000 Hungarian troops. Several under¬ 
strength panzer, panzergrenadier and Hun¬ 
garian tank divisions contributed approximately 
500 tanks to the Axis defense. Soviet artillery 
superiority was 4.5:1. 

Even with such a large superiority over his 
opponents in men and equipment, Malinovsky 
was apprehensive about his assignment. His 
orders from Stalin were to capture Budapest as 
quickly as possible, at the latest by 3 or 4 
November. But Malinovsky's units had been on 
the move for weeks, and the Marshal had want¬ 
ed four or five days to consolidate and redeploy 
for a concerted drive on the city. Thus the Soviet 
field commander was caught in the tug of war 
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The Budapest Operation 

October 1944 - January 1945 _ 


• Gyor 


l^|53rd 
Gds 


l^|40th 

Gp 


ROMANIA 


mi Front line 28 Oct. 1944 
r""" 1 ! Front line end-Dec. 1944 
Soviet advances 
- - - 1941 boundaries 

Note: Soviet units (except where 
noted) are armies 


that has plagued military men throughout the 
ages. The political leadership wanted a quick 
victory, and nothing would change that mind¬ 
set. Disregarding Malinovsky's purely military 
concerns, Stalin ordered him to proceed on the 
29th with whatever forces were on hand. 

Gen. I.T. Schlemin's 46th Army was picked 
to lead the way to Budapest via Kecskemet. The 
7th Guards Army (Gen. M.S. Schumilov) was 
ordered to establish bridgeheads on the western 
bank of the Tisza River, and the 40th, 27th and 
53rd Armies were to advance toward Miskolc to 
tie down German forces in the north. The 7th 
Guards Army was supported by Gen. Pliyev's 
Mechanized Cavalry Group ( 4th and 6th Guards 
Cavalry Corps and 23rd Tank Corps), while 27th 
Army would have 5th Guards Cavalry Corps and 
7th Mechanized Corps at its disposal. 

The 3rd Hungarian Army received the brunt 
of 46th Army's attack. The generally ill-equipped 


Hungarian units fought well in some sectors, 
but were no real match for the Soviets. By 1 
November, the 3rd Army was shattering, while 
the soldiers of the 46th Army had already 
advanced 20 to 40 kilometers along the entire 
sector of the attack. 

The 7th Guards Army also made good pro¬ 
gress during the first days of the offensive, 
securing a bridgehead 10 kilometers deep and 
30 wide on the west bank of the Tisza. German 
and Hungarian forces, intermingled and fight¬ 
ing for their existence, could only reel with the 
blows as Soviet mechanized forces tore through 
their positions. 

German 6th Army Commander, Gen. of 
Artillery Maximilian Fretter-Pico, consolidated 
all German and Hungarian units in his sector 
(which was now redesignated Army Detachment 
Fretter-Pico) and desperately tried to stem the 
7th Guards' advance. He was, however, in a truly 
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untenable position, having already been forced 
to take some units out of the Tisza River line and 
send them south to battle 46th Army. That forced 
redeployment in turn allowed the 7th Guards to 
break out of its bridgeheads and push farther 
west. There was nothing for the German com¬ 
mander to do but abandon the Tisza line and 
retreat toward Budapest. 

Malinovsky's main objective seemed to be 
within his grasp. Schlemin's 2nd and 4th Guards 
Mechanized Corps were fast approaching the 
southern suburbs of Budapest on 2 November, 
followed closely by the infantry of the 23rd Rifle 
Corps. The 7th Guards Army also continued to 
make good progress as it pursued retreating 
German and Hungarian units west of the Tisza. 
However, by moving back from the irregular 
Tisza line, Fretter-Pico was able to shorten his 
entire defensive position, thereby giving him the 
reserves necessary to launch a series of counter¬ 
attacks against Schlemin's right flank. Armored 
battle groups from the 23rd and 24th Panzer 
Divisions caused serious losses to the 2nd and 4th 
Guards Mechanized Corps, which were both down 
to about 100 tanks. 

Some Soviet tank units actually entered the 
suburbs of Budapest, where they were met by ad 
hoc German defense groups. The inhabitants of 
the eastern portions of the Hungarian capital 
were suddenly shocked at the sight of T-34s 
blazing away at Panzer IVs and Tigers literally 
outside their doors. A near panic ensued when a 
demolition charge went off accidentally, 
destroying several spans of the one of the city's 
historic Danube River bridges. 

By 5 November, the Soviet units inside the 
capital city were almost out of ammunition. 
Fretter-Pico's spoiling attacks continued to 
divert Schlemin's reserves to the flanks, leaving 
little hope for a quick capture of Budapest. The 
next day, Schlemin ordered a withdrawal to 
regroup and bring up supplies. Malinovsky's 
apprehension had been justified. With a little 
more time and planning, the Hungarian capital 
might have fallen easily. Now another solution 
would have to be found to capture the prize 
Stalin wanted. 

Fretter-Pico had reprieved Budapest by 
deftly switching his mobile forces to the most 
critical areas of the Soviet offensive. In doing so 
he gave his infantry units time to dig in and con¬ 
struct a formidable new defensive position 
south of the city. Those units were then fleshed 
out with stragglers from the 3rd Hungarian 
Army, who were rounded up by field police 
combing the area. 



Marshal of the Soviet Union R.Y. Malinovsky, the 
ultimate victor at Budapest. 


The Soviet commanders realized the enemy 
defenses south of Budapest would be a tough 
obstacle to overcome; Malinovsky therefore 
decided to redeploy in an effort to form an 
Continued on page 25 



One of 5th Panzer Division's regimental commanders, Lt. Col. Hans 
Dorr, gives orders from his command vehicle. Courtesy J.J. 
Fedorowicz, Pubs. 
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A Strategic Overview of the Siege of Budapest 


By October 1944, it was clear to everyone but a 
fanatic few the Allies were going to win World War II 
— but the final shape of the coming postwar Europe 
was yet to be determined. As remnant German armies 
were chased back to the borders of the Reich and its last 
ally, Hungary, the overextended attackers came up 
against a classic "central position" defense. The 
Germans checked the Anglo-Americans at Arnhem in 
September, while advancing Soviet armies in Poland 
ground to a halt outside Warsaw and along the Vistula. 
In Hungary, the Axis partners executed a masterful 
counterstroke against several Soviet tank and cavalry 
corps, decapitating the onrushing 2nd Ukrainian Front. 
But with insufficient infantry to consolidate their gains, 
the Axis forces were gradually pushed back to the 
Budapest suburbs by early November. With the mom¬ 
entum of their initial advance into Hungary spent, the 
Soviets shifted emphasis to clear Slovakia and the 
remainder of the Balkans. 

Budapest had become the heart of the German def¬ 
ense of central Europe, especially after the outer wall of 
the Carpathian Mountains was breached in September. 
Declared a Festung (Fortress) in October, many of 
Budapest's 1 million inhabitants were put to work 
building fortifications and entrenchments outside the 
city. When the Soviets unexpectedly punched through 
to the eastern suburbs of Pest in November, a brief 
panic seized the capital city. The fascist Arrowcross 
government and about 100,000 citizens were evacuated, 
while the vast majority put their faith in the reinforcing 
German units that just managed to parry the Red Army 
thrust 19 kilometers from the city center. The situation 
stabilized for a bizarre six weeks while some 900,000 
civilians went about their lives under the guns and 
bombs of Soviet forces a half hour's drive away. 

Throughout the late autumn of 1944, the fronts in 
Europe remained relatively stable. This respite allowed 
the Germans to rebuild a number of depleted forma¬ 
tions. With German and Soviet forces glowering at each 
other. Hitler decided to throw his newly reconstituted 
panzer reserve into a last gasp offensive against the 
Americans in the Ardennes on 16 December. 

Three days later, while Bastogne was being attack¬ 
ed, the Soviets, benefitting from an excellent deception 
operation, launched a two-pronged offensive north and 
south of Budapest. By Christmas Day, Budapest was 
encircled by the 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Fronts in a classic 
double envelopment. Within hours of this Axis misfor¬ 
tune, the skies over the Ardennes began to clear and the 
appearance there of waves of US aircraft signaled the 
end of German offensive hopes on the western front. 

At this juncture. Hitler clearly recognized the dan¬ 
ger of a rapid Soviet advance from Hungary and the 


Balkans into the southern portion of the Reich. Such a 
move would imperil Vienna, outflank German posi¬ 
tions in northern Italy, and — worst of all — present a 
direct threat to Munich and southern Bavaria. Further, 
the last oil fields still in Axis hands lay in southwest 
Hungary. "From Budapest we will defend Vienna!" the 
German propagandists decreed, and the die was cast 
for a bitter, extended siege of Budapest. In fact, the 51 
day siege-battle of Budapest turned into one of the 
most crucial and ferocious of the final chapters of 
World War II in Europe. 

Joseph Stalin's view of the situation was focused 
past it toward postwar Europe. The war was presenting 
the Soviets with a unique chance to extend their sphere 
of influence into the west, a long term goal that had 
been stymied since the early 1920s. With the Yalta 
Conference just months away, the Soviet dictator urged 
his marshals first to seize Budapest, then Vienna, as 
quickly as possible. His expectation, then his demand, 
was that Budapest fall early in November. Failing that, 
he exhorted his commanders to seize encircled Buda¬ 
pest by the end of December. Heavy political stakes 
rode on a swift Soviet capture of Budapest and an even 
swifter resumption of the march on Vienna. 

In a fascinating violation of many principles of war. 
Hitler decided to make a fighting stand in Hungary and 
Budapest, while the western and eastern borders of the 
Reich creaked and groaned under the weight of mil¬ 
lions of Allied soldiers assembling to make the final 
drive to the Elbe. In an effort to knock the Allied time¬ 
table off balance and divert resources from their main 
thrusts into Germany's vitals, he deployed significant 
mechanized formations to Hungary. Their mission was 
to relieve Budapest and clear the west bank of the 
Danube of all Soviet forces. 

In late December, Army Group Vistula’s main 
reserve, the formidable 4th SS Panzer Corps, consisting 
of the elite and refitted SS Viking and Death's Head Divi¬ 
sions, were moved to Hungary. On New Year's Day, 
they, along with several veteran army panzer divisions 
comprising the 3rd Panzer Corps, launched the first of 
three successive relief attacks toward Budapest. Attain¬ 
ing tactical surprise each time, these three attacks, code 
named "Konrad," deeply punctured the 3rd Ukrainian 
Front's outer encirclement line, pushing to within 20 
kilometers of Budapest on each occasion before being 
stopped or withdrawn. During the final thrust (Konrad 
III), after a well executed redeployment to the south, 
the Germans by 20 January managed to completely 
split 3rd Ukrainian Front, pinning several of its corps 
against the Danube. Caught off balance each time, the 
Soviets managed to block these final drives on 
Budapest by skillfully redeploying their forces, coupled 
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with judicious counterattacks into the extended 
German flanks. 

While the Germans continued to throw their last 
reserves into the Hungarian maelstrom, their weakened 
front collapsed on the Vistula. Massed Soviet tank 
armies swept across Poland and East Prussia, reaching 
the Oder River by 8 February — a position just 50 miles 
from the Reichstag in Berlin. The Anglo-Americans by 
that point had mopped up the Ardennes salient and 
were grinding down the Germans in a war of attrition 
all along the western and Italian fronts. 

Meanwhile the Soviets around the Hungarian capi¬ 
tal concentrated on eliminating the defenders in Pest, 
located on the river's flat eastern bank. Two Soviet and 
one Romanian corps pushed from the northeast toward 
the city center. Pest's garrison initially tried to hold 
along a raised railway embankment that skirted the 
city, but then fell back to the core area in a series of con¬ 
centric withdrawals. The fighting became increasingly 
violent as the the defenders' lines contracted into the 
massive apartment blocks that characterized inner Pest. 
Ferocious fighting took place at both the eastern and 
western railway stations. Hungarian troops fought sav¬ 
agely there when faced with direct assaults by their 
arch national enemies, the Romanians. 

A Soviet division also pushed directly from the 
south, through Budapest's industrial heart, the north¬ 
ern end of Csepel Island. By 17 January, Soviet assault 
groups stood on Pest's inner ring road, just a kilometer 
from the vital Danube bridges. Their presence threat¬ 
ened to cut the Pest garrison in half. 

With the sounds of the first relief attempt pounding 
off to the west, the German garrison commander, SS 
Gen. Karl von Pfeffer Wildenbruch, was finally given 
permission to evacuate his forces in the eastern bridge¬ 
head across the two remaining Danube bridges into 
Buda. He was not, however, permitted to attempt a 
breakout west toward the relief forces that were then 
just 25 kilometers away. By the morning of 18 January, 
the harrowing withdrawal from Pest was completed 
and the bridges blown, but not without heavy loss to 
the garrison. 

By that point the garrison was suffering from food 
and ammunition shortages. Though the Luftwaffe 
mounted a concerted effort to supply Budapest by air, 
it could only partially meet the defenders' needs. At 
great cost in airframes and crew, the Germans first 
landed their transports in a makeshift racetrack airfield 
in Pest. When that was overrun, they flew gliders and 
light planes onto a cleared parade ground directly 
under Castle Hill in Buda. Though the garrison fed 
heavily off the thousands of horses inside the pocket, 
those rations did nothing to alleviate the suffering of 
the hundreds of thousands of civilians huddling in the 
city's shelters. 


As the Konrad relief attempts fell away, the Soviets 
— now dramatically behind their original timetable — 
concentrated their fury into an assault on Buda's tightly 
compressed defense. From all sides, and supported by 
massive quantities of artillery and airpower, they 
pressed to finish off the garrison. 

Fighting with great determination, but with little 
hope, combined German/Hungarian battlegroups 
struggled to maintain the high ground girdling Castle 
Hill, the heart of the defense of Buda. For almost three 
weeks, strongpoints around Castle Hill kept the Soviets 
from securing their prize. When the Soviets forced the 
German defenders off Eagle Hill on 6 February, and 
captured the southern railway station on the 8th, fur¬ 
ther defense of Budapest was futile. 

On the night of 11 February, over 30,000 German 
and Hungarian troops, including many walking 
wounded, massed on and around Castle Hill for a des¬ 
perate breakout to the west. Alerted by an informer, the 
Soviets unleashed a massive artillery barrage just as the 
garrison's assault groups began moving out. The Soviet 
fire storm fell on the exposed mass of troops, turning 
the narrow streets and alleys of Castle Hill into a verita¬ 
ble charnel house. Within minutes, all command and 
control of the breakout was lost and thousands of men 
fell dead or wounded. 

But at least 5,000 soldiers managed to somehow 
break free from the debacle and filtered into the hills 
and forests to the west. Reacting quickly, the Soviets 
mounted a huge manhunt, capturing several thousand 
unfortunates. After a grueling trek, a mere 785 troops, 
traveling in small groups, reached German lines about 
40 kilometers west of Budapest. 

Stalin must have managed a bittersweet smile 
when he learned of the fall of Budapest while sitting 
with Churchill and Roosevelt at Yalta. For though he 
couldn't claim Vienna as a prize, his armies had liberat¬ 
ed all of Poland and most of the Balkans and now also 
had Hungary's capital city. 

The battle for Hungary continued for another six 
weeks, fueled by Hitler's desire to retain the oil fields 
there. Amazingly, with huge Soviet armies almost with¬ 
in earshot of his bunker, Der Fiihrer ordered his most 
capable combat formation, the 6th SS Panzer Army , to 
Hungary. While the Americans were crossing the Rhine 
at Remagen, and the Soviets were gearing up for their 
final drive on Berlin, that weakened but still potent 
army consumed itself in a meaningless death ride into 
waiting Kursk-style Soviet defenses. Three weeks later, 
victorious Red Army forces entered Vienna on 8 April, 
almost two full months after the capture of Budapest 
and a full five months after Stalin had demanded the 
Austrian capital's swift capture. Less than a month later 
the war in Europe was over. 

— by Peter B. Zwack 
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Tactics on the Eastern Front, 1944-45 


The Germans 

When the Germans launched their offensive to 
relieve the defenders of Budapest at the start of 1945, 
they spearheaded their effort, as usual, with several 
panzer divisions. Unfortunately for them, due to severe 
shortages in all elements of equipment and manpower, 
there wasn't enough force available to duplicate the 
massive armored offensives of 1939-43. The appearance 
of great numbers of anti-tank weapons on the battle¬ 
field during the second half of the war had also relegat¬ 
ed the panzer arm to an equal — but no longer automat¬ 
ically dominant — partnership with the other combat 
arms of infantry and artillery. More than ever, by late 
1944, balanced groupings of all-arms teams could be 
found in the front lines of every army: the result of 
lessons learned in the previous years of hard combat. 

Given the state of the German economy and the 
overall situation in January 1945, it seems surprising 
the Wehrmacht was still capable of inflicting tactical 
defeats on their opponents. But there were several good 
reasons why the German army was able to preserve 
such long lasting effectiveness. 

Foremost among those reasons was tank crew qual¬ 
ity. There remained in most panzer units a core of vet¬ 
eran tank men; every battalion had its resident tank ace. 
It was usually found that one or two of the most experi¬ 
enced tank crews would rack up the lion's share of kills 
in every engagement, while many of the green crews 
never got off a shot. Unlike the infantry, which suffered 
terribly and experienced a steady decline as the war 
progressed, the tank units were able to maintain a rea¬ 
sonable level of combat proficiency. Instructors were 
regularly rotated out of the line and sent back to train 
recruits in the latest battle tactics. German to Soviet kill 
ratios of 5:1 were not uncommon. 


German Panzer Division 


There was also a better chance for a crew to survive 
a "brew up" than there was for infantrymen to survive 
a similar engagement. There were far lower casualty 
rates in the armor units than there were in the infantry. 
Most crews could get out of all but the most catastroph¬ 
ic hits on their tanks. Even the British, fighting in their 
box-like Cromwells and gasoline powered Shermans 
("Like a Ronson [cigarette lighter] — lights first time, 
every time," went one saying of the time) suffered a 
casualty rate of only 1.5 crewmen per destroyed tank 
during Operation Goodwood in July 1944. 

S till another reason for the continued German suc¬ 
cess with tanks was the excellent overall quality of 
those machines. Though the later models were lacking 
in engine power, they were unmatched in armor pro¬ 
tection and fire power. The Tigers and King Tigers 
were ungainly on the battlefield, especially on the sod¬ 
den, sometimes rice-paddy-like, central Hungarian 
plain, where they were often forced to stay on roads 
like so many ducks in a row. Yet when those same vehi¬ 
cles occupied good defensive positions, there was sim¬ 
ply no way to pry them out without heavy casualties. 
The Soviets learned time and again the folly of charging 
Tigers and Panthers in set positions. 


German Panzergrenadier Division 
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But the decline in overall battlefield agility meant 
the German heavy tanks were mediocre, if not poor, 
offensive weapons. The Panthers were faster, but were 
weak in side armor;even an old model T-34 with a 
76mm gun could kill a Panther from the flank. Tigers, 
with their thicker hides, were like slow moving barns. 
Used en masse in open terrain against an opponent 
weak in anti-tank weaponry, the Tigers and Panthers 
proved they could punch through when needed. 

Though approaching obsolescence by 1944 in terms 
of its armor protection and gun power, Mark IVs still 
made up over half the panzer arm. It was cheap, easier 
to produce, maneuverable on the battlefield, and — 
most importantly — mechanically reliable. To many 
panzer commanders, the Mark IV was always the offen¬ 
sive weapon of choice and deployed to the first wave of 
any attack. 

German attacks came in waves. Depending on the 
situation, the heavy tanks might be used up front or — 
more often as the war continued — as an overwatch 
element for the lighter Mark IVs. The first wave's mis¬ 
sion was usually to break through the fortified crust of 
the enemy line and get into his artillery positions with 
as much speed as possible. Panzergrenadiers riding in 
the fine Hanomag three-quarter tracked armored per¬ 
sonnel carriers always accompanied the first wave to 
help take out enemy guns. Many Soviet guns had 
anti-tank capabilities, but were often caught poorly 
deployed in linear barrage formations by sudden panz¬ 
er attacks and annihilated, thereby making the 
Germans' second wave task — that of mop up — much 
easier. 

Of course, whoever coined the term "mop up" has 
been roundly cursed by generations of infantrymen. 
The task if far less easy than the term implies, because 
the remaining defenders are fighting from their prima¬ 
ry defensive positions. For that reason, the Germans 
allocated most of their less mobile truckborne ("motor¬ 
ized") infantry to the second wave. Riding in trucks or 
on tanks until forced to dismount by enemy fire, these 
troops suffered proportionately heavier casualties than 
their armored comrades in the Hanomags. 

The third wave exploited the success of the first 
two by driving into the enemy's administrative area. It 
was important for this force to remain intact prior to a 
breakthrough, because it was after that most of the 
damage to the enemy was actually inflicted. Once the 
third wave of an assault was loose, only the timely 
arrival of reserves would permit the enemy force under 
attack to survive. 

A key technical innovation in all of this was the 
Hanomag. It was one of the great mechanical success 
stories of World War II. This vehicle allowed the panzer 
grenadiers to keep up with the tanks in most situations, 
thereby preventing the number one cause of failed 


attacks: the separation of tanks and infantry at the 
objective. The Hanomag, unlike the American M3 half¬ 
track, provided excellent protection against small arms 
and machinegun fire. With its three-quarter track sys¬ 
tem, it was far more mobile than a truck and signifi¬ 
cantly better than most armored cars. 

Though the Hanomags couldn't always keep up 
with the panzers, the latter often moved at their own 
speed toward the objective, then waited under cover 
just short Of it for the panzer grenadiers to catch up. 
Anyone who to this day has witnessed the Germans 
maneuver their tanks immediately realizes that for 
them there is only one speed — full ahead. In any case, 
cohesive groupings of tanks and infantry were usually 
at hand, and German mechanized forces — though 
often outnumbered — were thereby able to give better 
account for themselves than mere numbers engaged 
would otherwise have indicated. 

The Germans did not officially consider tanks to be 
the most effective anti-weapon, even though they 
invariably turned out be that in practice. Anti-tank 
guns were always found among their infantry. Tanks, 
rarely deployed along their defenses' main line of resis¬ 
tance, were kept in reserve for counterattacks. It there¬ 
fore devolved upon the anti-tank guns to keep the 
infantry protected from enemy armor. A well placed 
anti-tank gun could often knock out five or 10 enemy 
tanks before its location was revealed to that attacking 
force. The preferred method of engagement was from 
the flank, where the forward looking tankers had less of 
a chance to detect the gun. 

The problem with anti-tank guns was they general¬ 
ly couldn't be made mobile enough to survive for long 
in fluid fighting. The tanks' best advantages — mobility 
and surprise — were the best antidotes to the anti-tank 
gun threat. But frontal attacks against known nests of 
anti-tank guns were avoided like the plague by experi¬ 
enced tankers of all countries by the last year of the 
war. 

The Soviets 

The Soviets evolved a different philosophy con¬ 
cerning the employment of tanks. Unlike the Germans, 
their superbly organized tank and mechanized corps 
were rarely used to effect the tactical breakthrough of a 
main line of resistance. Rather, independent tank 
brigades and regiments were assigned to the assaulting 
rifle divisions after being specifically trained for that 
infantry support mission. Such units, which rarely per¬ 
formed well in tank versus tank combat, were deliber¬ 
ately leashed to the infantry and left behind by the 
exploitation units. 

Once through the German main line or resistance, 
Soviet tank and mechanized corps did well in the pur¬ 
suit role, though they tended to be considerably more 
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flank conscious than their German and Western Allied 
counterparts. By 1944, the Soviets had mastered 
multi-corps mobile operations, and their successes 
reflected their painfully acquired skill. 

At the tactical level, Red Army tankers never quite 
equaled the combat proficiency of their enemy. That 
occurred for several reasons, the first being that from 
mid-1943 until practically the end of the war, the 
Soviets lagged in tank technology. The T-34/85, the 
mainstay of the line units, was a good tank in may 
ways, but its gun power was markedly inferior to the 
Tigers and Panthers they faced. That, coupled with a 
crippling shortage of radios (usually only one per tank 
platoon, even in 1945), meant they often engaged the 
Germans at a distinct disadvantage. 

The scarcity of radios was, in fact, much more a 
handicap than it might first seem, it is difficult to get 
the attention of a tank crew even when they have a 
radio and are monitoring it. Other signaling devices, 
such as flags, may appear sufficient in training, but 
once the bullets start flying and the tankers "button 
up" (close all hatches), such methods are useless. As 
long as the situation allowed the Soviets to use their 
well rehearsed approach tactics, the tankers without 
radios could follow the example of their unit leaders. 
But once something unforeseen occurred oh the battle¬ 
field, such as a flank attack, the radio deficiency mani¬ 
fested itself in sluggish performance. 

In technological quality, the "Stalin" series of 
Soviet tanks certainly rivaled the Tigers and Panthers, 
but those new "heavies" were kept in separate battal¬ 
ions, one per corps. That made sense because they 


couldn't 
keep up with 
the T-34s 
anyway, and 
when 
grouped 
together 
were easier 
to maintain. 
But as the 

corps commander's special reserve, the Stalin tanks 
were often committed to battle too late to decisively 
influence the outcome — by then too many T-34s 
would already have been wrecked. (Much the same 
arrangement worked better for the Germans with 
their Tigers because of superior radio communications 
and reaction times.) 

Late war Soviet tank crew training, though much 
improved over what it had been in 1941-42, was still 
less sophisticated than that conducted by the 
Germans. Because losses to their attacking forces tend¬ 
ed to be high (for the reasons described above), Soviet 
tank crews did not often survive long enough to 
improve their skills. That steady wastage prevented 
many units from improving their overall combat pro¬ 
ficiency level. 

In sum, despite the German panzers' tactical supe¬ 
riority, they were only able to delay — not prevent — 
their nation's defeat. That was because by 1944 they 
were constantly being outperformed by the Western 
Allies and Soviets at the higher levels. 

—John Desch 
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Continued from page 19 

envelopment in the north. He ordered 4th and 
6th Guards Cavalry Corps, 23rd Tank Corps and 
Pliyev's Cavalry Mechanized Group to the Cegled 
area, where he planned to begin a new drive on 
10 November. 

The start was delayed one day due to 
attacks from battle groups of the German 1st, 
13th, 23rd and 24th Panzer Divisions, supported 
by heavy panzer battalions 503 and 509 (both 
fielding King Tigers). Meanwhile, as Soviet 
forces got into their jump off positions, the 
German and Hungarian troops in front of them 
worked feverishly to build "hedgehog" 
all-around defensive positions behind the front 
line. 

Malinovsky's attack began on the 11th, but 
instead of the hoped for lightning armored 
thrust, the effort quickly turned into a plodding 
battle of attrition. The Axis soldiers fought for 
every kilometer of ground, retreating from one 
prepared defensive position to the next. Still, the 
weight of Soviet men and material began to tell, 
and the Axis line bent to the breaking point. By 
15 November, the Soviets had gone about 40 
kilometers. At the same time, 3rd Ukrainian Front 
began operations, with Gen. N.A. Gagan's 57th 
Army pushing across the Danube and establish¬ 
ing bridgeheads on the west bank south of 
Budapest. Reinforcements were immediately 
sent across the river to consolidate and expand 
the lodgments. 

In the north, Schlemin's 37th Guards Rifle 
Corps crossed the eastern channel of the Danube, 
and after two days of heavy fighting against the 
Hungarian 1st Cavalry Division occupied Csepel 
Island. Malinovsky's other forces continued to 
take Axis defensive positions, threatening 
Miskolc. Meanwhile on 26 November, 57th 
Army, supported by the newly arrived 4th 
Guards Army, attacked from its bridgeheads, 
drawing German armor southward in an effort 
to contain that advance. 

The last week of November saw the 2nd 
and 3rd Ukrainian Fronts work in concert to 
encircle the Hungarian capital. On 28 Novem¬ 
ber, Gagan's 57th Army ( 64th and 75th Rifle Corps 
and 6th Guards Rifle Corps) was fighting for con¬ 
trol of Pecs, a town about 80 kilometers south of 
Lake Balaton. By 30 November, 3rd Ukrainian 
Front had occupied the west bank of the Danube 
to within 80 kilometers south of Budapest, while 
the 2nd Ukrainian continued to advance, driving 
back Axis forces northwest of the city. 

Malinovsky halted his offensive briefly to 
redeploy, but Tolbukhin continued to push. 


reaching the southern shore of Lake Balaton on 4 
December. Army Group Fretter-Pico suddenly 
faced the real possibility of being surrounded 
and destroyed by the armored pincers of the 
two fronts. 

Malinovsky used the respite in his attack 
wisely. He brought Lt. Gen. A.G. Kravchenko's 
newly refitted 6th Guards Tank Army ( 5th Guards 
Tank Corps and 9th Guards Mechanized Corps) in 
beside the Pliyev Group, now composed of 4th 
Guards and 6th Guards Cavalry Corps along with 
4th Guards Mechanized Corps. The 7th Guards 
Army would provide the infantry support for 
the mechanized units. 

The 2nd Ukrainian Front resumed its offen¬ 
sive on 5 December in a sector held by three 
understrength German divisions ( 357th Infantry, 
13th Panzer and 18th SS Panzer Grenadier). With a 
force of more than 500 tanks and self-propelled 
guns, the Soviets breached the line in several 
places, pouring reinforcements through the 
gaps. By 8 December, 6th Guards Tank Army was 
within striking distance of Estergom, 30 kilome¬ 
ters northwest of Budapest. 

South of Budapest, Schlemin's 46th Army 
sent its 37th Rifle Corps against a line held by the 
271st Volksgrenadier Division. But those German 
infantrymen proved a hard nut to crack, holding 
on grimly, making the Soviets pay for every 
meter of ground. Their efforts allowed Fretter- 
Pico to build yet another defensive line using 
elements of the 8th Panzer Division, the 1st 
Hungarian Tank Division and an SS police regi¬ 
ment. That line, which ran from Lake Valencse 
along the rail and road system northwest to the 
town of Erd, brought the Soviet southern attack 
to a grinding halt as the 37th Rifle Corps was 
pummeled by counterattacks from 8th Panzer. 
An NCO of the 8th's reconnaissance battalion, 
Sgt. Maj. Walter Bohm, later wrote a description 
of the high morale of his unit at the time: "No 
one thought of giving up. We attacked again 
and again, destroying several Soviet infantry 
units and stopping others dead in their tracks." 

Malinovsky tried shifting the axis of the 
southern attack to 4th Guards Army sector, which 
had been placed under 2nd Ukrainian Front's 
command. The 4th Guards advanced, only to be 
stopped on a defensive line running from Lake 
Velencse to Lake Balaton that was occupied by 
the 1st and 23rd Panzer Divisions. 

Stymied in the south, Malinovsky looked to 
his northern armies, hoping for success there. 
Indeed, 6th Guards Tank Army, supported by 
infantry from 7th Guards Army, was gaining 
large amounts of territory, but none of it was 
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significant. Also, as the drive fanned out it be¬ 
came overextended, inviting still more German 
counterattacks. The German defense, coupled 
with the effects of the hilly terrain there, finally 
slowed 6th Guards. Malinovsky reacted by once 
again shifting his mechanized spearheads, hop¬ 
ing to obtain the decisive breakthrough. He sent 
5th Guards Tank Corps to join 9th Guard Mech¬ 
anized Corps in a combined assault into the Hron 
River valley. 

By 13 December, the two corps were enter¬ 
ing the valley when Fretter-Pico countered by 
moving most of 8th Panzer Division to the area to 
bolster the defending units already there (2nd 
Hungarian Tank Division, 357 Infantry Division 
and the SS Dirlewanger Brigade). Still, the corps 
continued to advance during the following days, 
threatening to sever the communications be¬ 
tween Army Group Fretter-Pico and the forces to 
the north. More German reinforcements (3rd and 
6th Panzer Divisions ) were rushed in as a result 
of the dangerous situation, then split into sever¬ 
al combat groups in 
an effort to defend 
both flanks of the 
beleaguered army 
group. 

But 6th Guards 
Tank Army continued 
its westward move¬ 
ment, establishing 
bridgeheads across 
several minor rivers 
that flowed through 
the area. Whenever 
possible, local Ger¬ 
man commanders 
would attempt to 
destroy such posi¬ 
tions before they 
could be expanded. 

Individual tactical 
successes, however, 
could not stop the 
Soviet steamroller 
everywhere. While 
elements of the 3rd 
and 6th Panzer Div¬ 
isions were still head¬ 
ing north, 6th Guards 
Tank Army finally 
broke through the 
lines of the 357th 
Infantry Division. 

Group Pliyev moved 
to exploit the gap. 


The same day, 20 December, Schlemin's 46th 
Army and Galanin's 4th Guards Army renewed 
their attacks on both sides of Lake Valencse. The 
Axis positions there, weakened by the absence 
of the units just sent to the north, were pierced 
in several places. 

The Soviets advanced relentlessly during 
the week that followed. On 21 December, 6th 
Guards Tank Army wheeled south, followed by 
Group Pliyev, while 46th Army, supported by 2nd 
Guards Mechanized Corps, advanced toward Val. 
Meanwhile, 4th Guards Army and 76th Mech¬ 
anized Corps battled elements of 3rd Panzer 
Division for the vital communication center of 
Szekesfehervar. 

Two days later both those places were in 
Soviet hands, and the 18th Tank Corps, which 
had been brought up to reinforce 46th Army, was 
fighting for the key road junction of Bicske. The 
offensive continued without let up as the north¬ 
ern and southern Soviet pincers drove toward 
each other. On 24 December, 18th Tank Corps 
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took Bicske and, with infantry units following 
closely, fought north toward Estergom to meet 
forward elements of 6th Guards Tank Army. 

Budapest Encircled 

The encirclement of Budapest was completed 
on 26 December. Inside the city, 70,000 German 
and Hungarian troops were trapped. Gen. Karl 
von Pfeffer-Wildenbruch, commander of 9th SS 
Mountain Corps, was appointed overall comman¬ 
der of what was now renamed "Fortress Buda¬ 
pest." His forces consisted of the 13th Panzer, 
Feldherrnhalle Panzer grenadier, 8th SS Cavalry, and 
22nd SS Cavalry Divisions, elements of the 4th SS 


Panzergrenadier and 271st Volksgrenadier Divisions, 
and several smaller independent units. 

The Hungarian forces present, about 55 per¬ 
cent of the garrison's personnel, were under the 
command of Lt. Gen. Ivan Hindy. The 10th and 
12th Infantry Divisions formed the bulk of 
Hindy's forces; the rest were units from the 1st 
Tank Division, 1st Cavalry Division, Guard 
Battalion Budapest-, an engineer battalion, a bat¬ 
talion of university students, and the city police' 
force. Artillery support was provided by an 
anti-aircraft group of 160 guns. 

As the Soviets had crossed the Hungarian 
border in the fall of 1944, the stockpiling of 
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weapons, ammunition and other supplies had 
begun in Budapest. A network of trenches and 
strongpoints were built along the outlying areas 
of the city, and buildings in the city proper were 
turned into fortresses. 

Appeals for the civilian population to evacu¬ 
ate had been received mostly with indifference 
by the city's million-plus inhabitants. Not fanat¬ 
ics, most simply wanted the war to pass them by 
and be over without their having to become 
refugees. Feeding that population became sud¬ 
denly more difficult when, on 26 December, the 
Soviets captured one of Budapest's huge supply 
depots. Some 300,000 daily rations and 450 tons 
of ammunition were lost. Thus, as the new year 
approached, the citizens of Hungary's capital 


found themselves increasingly without fuel, 
water, electricity and food. It was the beginning 
of more than a month of suffering and death. 

While the Soviet ring had been closing 
around Budapest, changes were occurring in the 
German command structure. Incensed by the 
continuous Soviet advances. Hitler sacked Fries- 
sner and Fretter-Pico. Gen. Otto Wohler took 
over Army Group South and Gen. Hermann Balck 
replaced Fretter-Pico as commander of the Ger¬ 
man 6th and Hungarian 2nd Armies. It was up to 
those two men to reestablish Budapest as part of 
the main front. To assist them. Hitler transferred 
the elite 4th SS Panzer Corps, consisting of the 3rd 
SS (" Death's Head") and the 5th SS ("Viking") 
Panzer Divisions, to Hungary on 24 December. 


The Defenders of Budapest 


The most formidable element of the Axis garrison 
of Budapest was undoubtedly the Feldherrnhalle 
Panzergrenadier Division. A regular-army formation, the 
FHH had been constituted around the remnants of the 
60th Panzergrenadier Division annihilated at Stalingrad. 
The veterans evacuated by plane out of the cauldron on 
the Volga two years before found themselves once 
again encircled in Budapest. The division had about 
8,000 effectives in the pocket (part of one regiment and 
some divisional artillery were not ensnared), and was 
equipped with 25 Panther and Mk. IV tanks, along with 
a full battalion of superb 150mm Hummel self-pro¬ 
pelled howitzers. The FHH fought mostly in Pest until 
the evacuation into Buda on 17/18 January. The bulk of 
the breakout survivors (about 170) came from the FHH. 

The other principal German army formation in 
Budapest was the 13th Panzer Division. It had led the 
spearheads into the Caucasus in 1942, and distinguished 
itself in the following two years of defensive fighting. 
Heavy losses east of the Danube reduced its strength to 
approximately 3,000 men, mostly tankers, artillerymen 
and support troops, with about 20 Panther and Mk. IV 
tanks plus the bulk of the division's Hummel battalion. 

Heavy anti-aircraft and gun support was provided 
by the 12th Flak Regiment, consisting of sixty 88mm 
guns, four batteries of heavy 105mm guns, and eight 
Mk. IV mounted 20mm Vierling anti-aircraft guns. The 
remaining German formations were ad hoe formations 
so familiar in the latter part of the war. Among these 
was an 800-man battlegroup, Kampfgruppe Kundinger, 
from elements of the 271st Volksgrenadier Division. 
There were also a number of Splinterverband (splinter 
units), including four "alarm" battalions put together 
from sick and lightly wounded soldiers who were used 
to man relatively quite sectors. 


The Waffen SS contributed two cavalry divisions. 
The 8th SS Cavalry Division "Florian Geyer," had fought 
well in Russia since 1942. With a nucleus of tough and 
experienced German officers and NCOs. about half the 
8,000 men were ethnic-Germans from Hungary, 
Bessarabia, Transylvania and the Banat. Key combat 
multipliers were its anti-tank battalion, which included 
10 Hetzer assault guns, and one 150mm and two 
105mm towed artillery battalions. This division also 
had an effective flak battalion comprised mostly of the 
dreaded (towed) 88mm guns that would prove deadly 
in the final Buda hill fighting. 

The 2 2nd SS Cavalry Division "Maria Theresia" had 
been formed in the late summer of 1944, mostly of eth- 
nic-German draftees from western Hungary fleshing 
out a cadre from the 8th SS. About the same size as its 
brother division 22nd SS was blooded in the defensive 
fighting on the approaches to Pest and performed well. 
Within the city, its troopers had excellent relations with 
the populace due to their Hungarian background 
(many spoke little or no German). 

The Hungarian army provided a substantial por¬ 
tion of the defense, a fact overlooked in many accounts 
of the Budapest battle. The largest Hungarian fighting 
unit present was the 10th Infantry Division. This veteran 
unit was well equipped, but heavy losses reduced it to 
8,000 men by the time the siege began. Its backbone 
was its artillery regiment, which provided effective fire 
support to the very end. 

The Hungarian 12th (Reserve) Infantry Division, 
about 6,000 strong, had been organized in the late sum¬ 
mer of 1944 when it became apparent the Red Army 
was about to break into Hungary. Weak, poorly trained 
and unreliable, this division fought feebly in most 
instances and suffered from desertions. 
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In setting up this New Year's scenario, the 
Soviets had rerun the classic double pincer man¬ 
euver they had used so successfully at Stalingrad 
two years earlier. Budapest itself was surround¬ 
ed by the 7th Guards and 46th Armies, while al¬ 
most 40 kilometers to the west the new front line 
ran from Lake Balaton in south to the Danube 
between Komarno and Estergom in the north. 

As the 4th SS Panzer Corps moved south, the 
battle for Budapest itself had already begun. 
During the final days of December, three corps 
of the Soviet 46th Army (23rd, 37th and 10th 
Guards) engaged the 8th SS "Florian Geyer" 
Cavalry Division and units from the 271st 
Volksgrenadier Division in the hilly suburbs of 
Buda, on the river's left bank. 


Sgt. Friedrich Buck, then 22 and command¬ 
ing a 400-man battle group of the 8th SS, later 
recalled that early stage of the street fighting: "It 
was the most savage [fighting] I had ever seen. 
We fought man to man with bayonet, entrench¬ 
ing tools and grenades. The Soviets hit us night 
and day without let up." 

Buck's group held its own against combined 
armored and infantry attacks, often outnum¬ 
bered 15 or 20:1. But no matter how many casu- ; 
alties the Soviets took, their superiority in men 
and equipment allowed them to fill the gaps in 
their ranks and attack again. 

While Schlemin's units edged forward in 
Buda, the 7th Guards Army struck at the 1st 
Hungarian Tank Division defending the southern 


There was also a significant Hungarian armored 
component in Budapest. Remnants of the Honved's 1st 
Tank Division, with about 20 Hungarian Turan and 
German Mk IV tanks and approximately 2,000 men, 
were combined with a formidable assault gun group. 
Though the Turans were lightly armored and gunned, 
the Hungarian Zrinyi assault gun was a dangerous foe 
in urban terrain because it had a low silhouette and 
hefted a massive 105mm short barreled howitzer. The 
assault gunners of the group were a proud lot, having 
several times earlier given Soviet T-34 brigades bloody 
ripostes. There were about 40 operational Zrinyis in the 
group, and they fought with distinction. 

On Csepel Island about 700 troopers of the 
Hungarian Cavalry Division, along with 2,000 men of 
the Hadik Armored Hussar Regiment fought hard to keep 
the Soviets from capturing the huge Weiss Company 
munitions works there. 

Other unusual units, many ad hoc, filled out the 
Hungarian order of battle. There were five battalions of 
Gendarmes (4,000 total); comprised mostly of former 
World War I NCOs, they were a tough group. The 
Budapest Watch Battalion (600 men) and the Royal Guards 
Battalion (600) added more solid infantry to the garri¬ 
son. The Guards, picked for their height and fierce fea¬ 
tures, looked distinctive in their plumed helmets and 
old fashioned uniforms. Other regulars included the 
3,000 men of the Budapest Engineer Regiment, and the 
Budapest Air Defense Regiment, which added 144 flak 
pieces (about eighty 80mm and 40mm Bofors guns, a 
dozen "88s," and many captured Soviet pieces that had 
been reconfigured to use Hungarian ammunition). 
Most of the Hungarian and German flak guns were 
deployed in Buda to protect Castle Hill and the critical 
makeshift airfield there. 

Some unique paramilitary units also fought in 
Budapest. Foremost was the 1,000 strong Vannay 


Battalion, raised from scratch by Lt. Col. Laszlo Vannay 
during the autumn of 1944. This unit was composed 
mostly of World War I veterans now working for the 
city: firemen, subwaymen, sewer workers, engineers, 
etc. It was well equipped with weapons scrounged 
from all over Budapest, including several 75mm anti¬ 
tank guns on loan from the 22nd SS. The Vannay men 
proved to be excellent fighters in the urban battlefield 
and particularly distinguished themselves during the 
fighting in Buda. 

Other unusual units were the 1st and 2nd Technical 
University Assault Battalions, formed of highly motivat¬ 
ed students who either wanted to fight for their homes 
against the Soviets or avoid being sent to Germany as 
laborers. Both units were barely trained; the 2nd mostly 
consisted of high school students and had few 
weapons. The 1st was the formation that halted the ini¬ 
tial Soviet encroachment into Buda from the west. 
About 40 of these students fought to the last in the 
Ministry of Defense building on Castle Hill as part of 
the breakout's rearguard. 

Rounding out the defense were the approximately 
1,500 men of the Arrowcross militia who stayed behind 
after their party leadership fled Budapest in November. 
These poorly-disciplined Hungarian fascists fought 
ferociously, knowing they would probably be hanged if 
captured. They were well armed; all carried the excel¬ 
lent Hungarian Kiraly machine pistol, and they were 
often committed against enemy tanks and infantry that 
penetrated the defense's forward line. Unruly off duty, 
a number of these thugs in uniform terrorized the 
Jewish ghetto until finally stopped by regular 
Hungarian and German troops. 

Despite its unusual mix, the garrison proved a 
cohesive force: the Russians have still not released their 
casualty figures for the battle. 

— Maj. Peter B. Zwack 
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Commander of the 4th SS Panzer Corps, Lt. Gen. Herbert Gille (with 
back to camera) conferring with three of 5th Panzer Division's senior 
officers during the relief attack toward Budapest. Courtesy J.J. 

Fedorowicz, Pubs. 

sector of Pest, on the east bank. At the same 
time, the 18th Independent Guards Rifle Corps bat¬ 
tled the Hungarian anti-aircraft guns arrayed 
along the main rail line, and drove the 22nd SS 
"Maria Theresia" Cavalry and 12th Hungarian 
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Infantry Divisions from the outlying areas of 
Veceses and Rakoszsaba. 

The Axis forces in Budapest fought hard for 
every block. Red Army Col. M.M. Malakhov 
later recalled: "The closer the Soviet troops drew 
into Budapest, the more desperate the enemy 
resistance became....The advancing troops had 
to overcome a maze of trenches, wire entangle¬ 
ments, anti-tank ditches and concentrated fire 
from all [kinds of] weapons. They had to take 
each building by storm and blast their way 
through roadblocks and barricades." 

Inside the Axis lines the agony grew as 
unburied bodies lay rotting in the streets. Soviet 
artillery added to the carnage already being 
caused by the Red Air Force. Wood, coal and 
heating oil quickly became scarce, and many 
older people and young children froze to death. 
Luftwaffe pilots, flying Ju-52 transports, were 
able to bring in some ammunition and fuel, 
while He-111 bombers were used to drop other 
supplies by parachute. Soviet anti-aircraft guns 
brought down several of the planes every day, 
but enough got through to keep the garrison 
fighting. The morale of the fighting men re¬ 
mained high even though they were encircled. 
Garrison scuttlebutt told of a coming relief 
attack. 

Soviet intelligence also knew an attack was 
coming, but they didn't know exactly where or 
when it would hit. Anticipating incorrectly, 
Malinovsky shifted his reserves and mobile 
forces south to bolster the area around Lake 
Balaton. He felt the German attack would surely 
have to come from that direction instead of 
through the wooded hills that dominated the 
northern approaches. 

Operation Konrad 

The relief operation, codenamed "Operation 
Konrad," began on New Year's Day 1945. While 
units of the 4th SS Panzer Corps were still de¬ 
training, assault groups from the 96th Infantry 
Division crossed the ice choked Danube eight 
kilometers west of Estergom under cover of 
darkness. By midday, those men were striking 
into the rear areas of the 31st Guards Rifle Corps. 

At 10:30 p.m., 4th SS Panzer Corps (now with 
the 96th and 711th Infantry Divisions attached) hit 
the already rattled 31st Guards with more than 
250 panzers. The Soviets, caught flat-footed by 
the attack, were forced to retreat eastward. 
South of the 4th SS, battle groups of the 6th and 
8th Panzer Divisions ("Group Pape") hammered 
the 34th Guards Rifle Division, achieving a break¬ 
through there as well. 
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German troops advancing through Szekesfehervar. 
Courtesy J.J. Fedorowicz, Pubs. 


To further confuse Soviet intelligence, the 
3rd Panzer Corps and 1st Cavalry Corps also 
opened an attack at 11:30 p.m. in the area just 
west of Szekesfehervar. Luckily, Malinovsky 
had armored reserves (1st and 7th Guards 
Mechanized Corps) close to the frontline in that 
sector. As the panzers battered their way 
through the forward Soviet trenches and anti¬ 
tank positions, orders were already being trans¬ 
mitted for the two Guards corps to move up and 
engage the attacking enemy. 

The next day saw the German advance con¬ 
tinue in the north. The 18th Tank Corps, ham¬ 
pered by snow covered roads and hilly terrain, 
moved slowly forward to meet the 4th SS Panzer 
Corps. Malinovsky also sent two divisions from 
around the Budapest perimeter to support the 
wavering 31st Guards Rifle Corps. Despite those 
moves, and the German gains northwest of 
Budapest, Soviet intelligence remained con¬ 
vinced the diversionary attack toward Szeke¬ 
sfehervar was actually the main relief attempt. 

On 3 January, the tempo of the 4th SS Panzer 
Corps advance increased as battle groups from 
"Viking" and "Death's Head" breached hastily 
erected Soviet defenses. House to house fighting 
raged in the villages lying across the attack sec¬ 
tor. 

Alarmed at those successes, Malinovsky 
ordered the 7th Guards Mechanized, 1st Guards 
Mechanized, 5th Guards Cavalry and 21st Rifle 
Corps away from the Szekesfehervar area and 
sent them north to stop the SS. After that the 
Germans in the north continued to make some 



progress, but there always seemed to be just 
enough fresh Soviet units arriving to prevent a 
clean breakthrough. 

Soviet air power also became a factor in 
slowing the German drive. When the weather 
permitted. Red Air Force planes roamed the 
daytime skies at will, strafing and bombing 
German columns on the ground. With the 
Ardennes offensive still in full swing on the 
western front, the Luftwaffe was a rare sight in 
the Hungarian skies. The stubbornness of his 
front line soldiers' resistance gave Malinovsky 
time to form a second defense position. Coupled 
with the arrival of reinforcements from the 
south, the shattered divisions of the 31st Rifle 
Corps managed to hold on. 

On 4 January, the Viking Division was able to 
advance only five kilometers. Outside the key 
road junction at Bicske, 25 kilometers east of 
Budapest, they ran into a strong line of anti-tank 
and machinegun emplacements manned by the 
41st Guards Rifle Division. The SS grenadiers 
charged those positions time and again, but the 
Guardsmen held and the attack ground to a halt. 

In an effort to bypass the block, the com¬ 
mander of Viking's panzer regiment, Lt. Col. 
Fritz Darges, led a battle group to probe for 
weak spots. In the dead of night they managed 
to breach a thinly held section of the line. The 
battle group then surprised a Soviet column, 
destroying a dozen trucks, four 122mm cannon, 
four 76mm anti-tank guns and a large number 


Two radio operators from 5th SS Panzer Division bed down next to 
their equipment somewhere near beleaguered Budapest. Courtesy 
J.J. Fedorowicz, Pubs. 
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of horsedrawn supply wagons. Continuing, 
Darges and his men assaulted Regis Castle, 
located on a commanding hill two kilometers 
northwest of Bicske. The Soviet garrison there 
retreated, but reinforcements were already rush¬ 
ing to the area to retake the position from the 
infiltrating Germans. 

Darges organized his unit into an all- 
around defensive posture, firing on enemy sup¬ 
ply columns on the road below and fighting off 
concentrated Soviet armored and infantry 
attacks. The battle group held against the Soviet 
assaults for three days. Around the castle walls 
and inside the courtyard, fierce hand to hand 
combat and grenade duels were waged. The bat¬ 
tle group was finally relieved by other elements 
from Viking Division during the night of 7 
January. In the snow surrounding the castle, 30 
Soviet tanks lay burned and blackened. 

But Malinovsky continued to funnel more 
units into the Bicske area, and soon even the 
most optimistic German commanders began to 
see a penetration was no longer possible there. 
Wohler ordered Balck to give the southern force 
the go ahead for an all out assault to Szeke- 
sfehervar. 

Once again Malinovsky was forced to rede¬ 
ploy his mechanized forces to meet a new threat. 


The new push by units of the 3rd and 23rd Panzer 
Divisions and the 4th Cavalry Brigade forced back 
the 20th Guards Rifle Corps and part of the 7th 
Guards Mechanized Corps. But the momentum of 
the German attack was lost as the panzers came 
up against a strong Soviet secondary line. 

Faced with another failed attack, Wohler 
ordered Balck to make a final attempt in the 
north. Viking Division was pulled out of the line 
in front of Bicske and moved north, reassem¬ 
bling on the left flank of the 96th Infantry 
Division just south of Estergom. At 10:30 p.m. on 
10 January, Viking hit the defensive positions of 
the 86th Guards Rifle Division. The Soviets were 
again taken completely by surprise. As the 
Guards reeled under the assault, units of the 2nd 
Guards Mechanized Corps were sent to try to con¬ 
tain the German breakthrough, but the attacking 
SS could not be stopped. 

Many of Viking's soldiers had friends in the 
encircled units in Budapest. One member of the 
division, wounded early in the fighting, wrote: 
"My wound is not especially painful. I want to 
go back to the troop, for I know Maj. Gen. Jochen 
Rumohr, commander of the 8th SS Cavalry 
Division, and I am very eager to help him." 

The attack continued to make progress. On 
12 January , Viking Division took Pilisszentkereszt. 
By the next day, advanced elements of the divi¬ 
sion were within 21 kilometers of the Hungarian 
capital. It seemed success was just one day 
away; from one hill the SS men could see the 
steeples of Budapest through their field glasses. 

Then the inexplicable happened. At 10:00 
p.m. on the 13th, 4th SS Panzer Corps' comman¬ 
der, Gen. Herbert Gille, received a message from 
Army Group South ordering him to abandon the 
attack. The men of Viking were stunned when 
Gille relayed the order. "I am certain the [north¬ 
ern] relief effort would have been a success," 
recalled Fritz Darges. "The [men at the] head of 
our assault unit could see the panorama of the 
city in their binoculars. We were disappointed 
and we could not believe the attack was 
stopped. Our morale was excellent, and we 
knew we could free our comrades the next day." 

Gille echoed Darges' surprise and anger. He 
appealed to Balck and Wohler to retract the 
order, but to no avail. The appreciation of the 
situation "at the highest levels" (that is. Hitler's 
headquarters) was that the northern effort had 
run its course and nothing decisive could be 
expected there. In direct contradiction of the 
German offensive doctrine that stressed the 
importance of relying on the judgment of subor¬ 
dinates on the spot, 4th SS Panzer Corps was 
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This photo shows the difficult terrain the German 
offensive had to overcome. Sturdy stone structures 
often perched atop wooded, steep hills. Courtesy J.J. 
Fedorowicz, Pubs. 

directed to redeploy southward to new positions 
near Lake Balaton. From there they would 
launch yet another attempt to lift the siege of 
Budapest. Hitler also added a new element to 
the plan. Not only was Budapest to be saved, 
but the bulk of the Soviet 4th Guards and 46th 
Armies was to be destroyed. 

Fall of Pest 

While the panzers rolled south, the noose 
around Budapest continued to tighten. Constant 
bombing and shelling made the streets impass¬ 
able. Ammunition was at a premium and casual¬ 
ties were mounting at an alarming rate. On 12 
January, the Soviets breached the main defense 
line on the outskirts of Pest. Their units rushed 
through the gaps, and hand to hand fighting 
became the order of the day across that side of 
the city. Using everything from pistols and hand 
grenades to bayonets and flame throwers, 
Soviet, German and Hungarian soldiers fought 
block by block and room by room. 

By the 17th, it was clear to Pfeffer-Wilden- 
bruch that Pest could no longer be held. He 
ordered an evacuation, and during the night the 
remnants of the Pest garrison crossed the Dan¬ 
ube to the dubious safety of Buda. By 7:00 a.m. 
on the 18th, the evacuation was completed and 
the remaining bridges spanning the Danube 
were blown up. 

Attack in the South 

At 5:00 a.m., just two hours before the 
bridges were destroyed, a brief artillery barrage 


signaled the beginning of the new German 
offensive. The 4th SS Panzer Corps, together with 
3rd Panzer Corps, smashed into the Soviet line 
from Szekesfehervar to Lake Balaton. In the 
Bicske area, the recently redeployed 1st Cavalry 
Corps also began an attack. 

That day the 62nd Guards Rifle Division, 
defending the Bicske road junction against 1st 
Cavalry's assault, fought with outstanding brav¬ 
ery. Attack after attack withered in front of their 
defensive positions. Once again German plans 
were disrupted by nothing more than the stead¬ 
fastness of the Soviet soldier. 

But south of Szekesfehervar, the combined 
punch of four panzer divisions (1st, 3rd, 3rd SS 
and 5th SS) produced wide gaps in the lines of 
the 135th Guards Rifle and 7th Guards Mechanized 
Corps. The panzers were able to advance as 
much as 25 kilometers on the 18th. The German 
attacks were also supported by 135 aircraft from 
the Luftwaffe — a rarity at this stage of the war. 
Though Soviet hedgehog defenses dotted the 
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This photo shows a 13 January field ceremony of the 5th SS Panzer 
Division held near Estergom for the purpose of awarding the soldier 
at left an iron cross. Courtesy J.J. Fedorowicz, Pubs. 


landscape, the 3rd Panzer Division led the way by 
making the initial outflanking move that opened 
the enemy defenses. 

Malinovsky felt confident enough about the 
62nd Guards' defense of Bicske to take the 18th 
Tank Corps away from there and send it south. 
He also ordered 5th Guards Cavalry Corps to head 
that way and set up a new defensive line run¬ 
ning from Lake Velencse to the Danube town of 
Adony. Another rifle corps, the 133rd, was taken 
out of reserve east of the Danube to form a line 
west of Dunapentele. 


But the reinforcements coming from the east 
bank didn't have time to form a cohesive def¬ 
ense. Forward elements of 3rd Panzer Division 
reached the outskirts of Dunapentele on the 
19th, while the Death's Head and Viking Divisions 
got into a running battle with the 18th Tank 
Corps. The fluidity of the situation in the south 
allowed German battlegroups to forge ahead, 
bypassing many strong Soviet defensive posi¬ 
tions. By the 21st, some 20 kilometers of the west 
bank of the Danube north of Dunapentele was in 
German hands, but fighting also continued to 
rage far to the west. 

Soviet units that had been bypassed held 
out in their fortified positions in villages and 
crossroads. German units following their armor¬ 
ed spearheads had to fight their way through 
those hornets' nests at every turn. Key villages 
changed hands daily as Soviet forces appeared 
out of nowhere, overwhelming small German 
garrisons. 

While most of 4th SS Panzer Corps engaged in 
a wild melee near the river, 1st Panzer Division 
fought a fierce battle for control of Szekesfeher- 
var. There 69th Guards Rifle Division withstood 
the onslaught for three days before being forced 
out of the town. With Szekesfehervar under Ger¬ 
man control, Malinovsky felt compelled to pull 
back his entire line in that area by five kilome¬ 
ters. That movement in turn allowed 23rd Panzer 
Division, until then engaged north of the town, to 
take over 1st Panzer's sector, which released it for 
the battle going on farther to the east. 

By 22 January, the entire Soviet position 
between Lake Velencse and Adony was crack¬ 
ing. The 5th Guards Cavalry Corps had been rein¬ 
forced by 1st Guards Mechanized Corps, but the 
line continued to be pushed northward. The 
Viking Division had captured another 10 kilome¬ 
ters of the Danube's west bank north of Adony. 
To that division's left. Death's Head and 1st 
Panzer had secured the key town of Kapol- 
nasnjek on Lake Velencse. The entire Soviet 
position west and south of Budapest was in 
jeopardy. 

Malinovsky's problems were not confined to 
the southern sector. Battle groups from 6th 
Panzer and 3rd Cavalry Divisions made a success¬ 
ful push east of Bicske, forcing a break in the 
Soviet line at the junction of 4th Guards and 19th 
Rifle Divisions. About 25 kilometers was now all 
that separated the Germans' northern and 
southern advanced units. If they could meet, a 
large portion of the 4th Guards and 46th Armies 
would indeed by cut off, just as Hitler had 
planned. 
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There were several factors, though, that be¬ 
gan to hamper the German advance. Air support 
remained spotty at best, and the deep snow and 
narrow roads made movement difficult. But the 
two most important factors were the lack of ade¬ 
quate infantry support to cover the panzer units' 
flanks, and the masterful way Malinovsky kept 
shuffling his reserves from one crisis to the next. 

On 20 January, that Soviet commander had 
already ordered 30th Guards Rifle Corps out of 
Pest to reinforce 133rd Rifle Corps near Duna- 
foldvar. Units from the 68th Rifle Corps were sent 
to bolster the 5th Guards Cavalry Corps near 
Baracska. The Marshal also detached the 233rd 
Rifle Division, 236th Rifle Division, and 32nd 
Guards Motorized Rifle Brigade from the 57th 
Army and placed them under the control of the 
135th Rifle Corps south of Lake Balaton. 

While Malinovsky moved again to counter 
the Germans, the two lead panzer corps pressed 
their attack. On 23 January, the left flank of 1st 
Panzer Division drove farther along the northern 
shore of Lake Velencse. The rest of the division 
joined with Death's Head to crack the strong 
Soviet defenses south of Baracska, while Viking 
redeployed north of Adony, probing for new 
weak spots. 

The next two days saw the fighting reach 
even higher levels of intensity as 4th SS Panzer 
Corps sought to break through the Baracska line. 
Southeast of that town a combined thrust by the 
1st Panzer and Death’s Head Divisions pushed 
units of the 5th Guards Cavalry Corps toward the 
Danube. But the dug in Soviets exacted a heavy 
toll from the attackers. The battles raged under 
heavy snowfall and in temperatures as low as 
-5° C. Supported by Heavy Panzer Battalion 509's 
King Tiger tanks, the Germans gained more 
ground. In one 20 minute action, the 509 des¬ 
troyed 15 Soviet tanks and 50 anti-tank guns. 

Still attempting to find a way around or 
through the Baracska defenses, Gen. Gille 
ordered Viking to relieve Death’s Head south of 
the town. On 25 January, a new attack force put 
together from the 1st Panzer and Death's Head 
divisions swept aside the 223rd Rifle Division and 
advanced to the southwest bank of the Vali 
Canal, the last geographic barrier of any signifi¬ 
cance on the road to Budapest. 

But as their attack in the south seemed to be 
making headway, the German effort in the north 
ran out of steam. The fierce defense of the 62nd 
Guards Rifle Division at Bicske, coupled with 
Soviet reinforcements arriving from other sec¬ 
tors, had forced 1st Cavalry Corps to go over to a 
defensive posture. 



These two photos show Soviet mechanized forces moving forward to 
counterattack German advanced positions southwest of Budapest on 
27 January. 


After almost a month of continuous combat, 
Gille's corps had been reduced to a shadow of 
the force he commanded on New Year's Day. 
On the evening of the 25th, he reported to Army 
Group South his command had a strength of only 
five Panzer Ills and IVs, 27 Panthers, 11 Tigers 
and King Tigers, and seven assault guns — a 
mere 50 machines in an entire corps. 

In the early hours of the 26th the attackers 
pushed forward again. As dawn broke, the area 
southwest of the Vali Canal was cleared of def¬ 
enders and a bulge was formed in the Soviet lines 
on the other side. The panzergrenadiers managed 
to advance to the outskirts of Val before being 
stopped by a combined infantry/mechanized 
force. The Germans could go no farther — Buda¬ 
pest was only 20 kilometers away and the north¬ 
ern pincer of 1st Cavalry Corps only about half 
that distance. Charred hulls of Panther and Tiger 
tanks dotted the Hungarian landscape, intermin¬ 
gled with T-34s and lend-lease Shermans. 
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Malinovsky had indeed shown himself to be 
a master of maneuver. As the Germans ap¬ 
proached Val, he sent the 23rd Tank and 104th 
Rifle Corps into the area as reinforcements. At the 
same time, the German reconnaissance units 
holding the 4th SS Panzer Corps' front around 
Dunafoldvar began to receive probing attacks 
from the 18th Tank, 133rd Rifle and 30th Guards 
Rifle Corps. 

With the 4th SS stalled before Val, and their 
southern flank dangerously weak, Malinovsky 
felt it was time to go over to the offensive. That 
attack, which began on 27 January, quickly over¬ 
came the weak German defenses near Duna¬ 
foldvar. In another week of heavy fighting, 26th, 
46th and 4th Guards Armies regained all the terri¬ 
tory lost during January. By 3 February, the 
Germans were back to their original December 
positions. Malinovsky could now focus his 
attention on destroying the garrison in Buda¬ 
pest. 

Fall of Buda 

Even while the 4th SS had been trying to 
reach the capital, the city's defenders were 
steadily being squeezed into an area surround¬ 
ing the hills of Buda. Once Pest had fallen, 
Malinovsky was able to concentrate his forces 
on the western side of the Danube. The German 
relief effort drew units from the siege, but never 
enough to bring the Soviet attacks there to a 
halt. 

By 19 January, the garrison held a line that 
ran a little more than a kilometer along the 
Danube. The main defenses inside Buda cen¬ 
tered on Castle Hill, a heavily fortified area that 
reached out about a kilometer in every direction 
from the center of that promontory. Inside and 
around that cauldron, Soviet and Axis soldiers 
paid in blood for every small advance and 
retreat. 

The last week of January brought first hope, 
then despair, to the garrison. The final collapse 
of the 4th SS Panzer Corps' relief attempt put an 
end to all illusions outside help was on its way. 
Air drops were still being carried out by the 
Luftwaffe, but the Axis perimeter had become so 
small most of those supplies landed behind 
Soviet lines. The increasing lack of food, water 
and fuel began to affect soldiers and civilians 
alike. The freezing temperatures added to the 
misery of those huddling in cellars for protec¬ 
tion against Soviet artillery and bombers. 

Street by street, the Germans and Hun¬ 
garians retreated. Casualties were so severe the 
9th SS Mountain Corps' diary entry for 29 


January noted the number of wounded would 
soon surpass the number on duty. Daily rations 
for the garrison members had by that time fallen 
to five grams of lard and 75 grams of bread, sup¬ 
plemented by a bowl of horsemeat soup. 

The Soviet attacks continued unabated. 
They drove wedges into the Castle Hill position 
on 3 February. Reserves were then pushed into 
the gaps; soon several key positions, including 
some on the hilltop itself, were in Red hands. 
The south railway station fell on the 7th after 
prolonged hand to hand combat. 

During the next two days, Soviet troops cap¬ 
tured still more territory in the western and 
southern areas of the city, overrunning the 
artillery positions there. The Luftwaffe was no 
longer of any practical use, and only a lucky few 
were still able to find anything to eat. 

Pfeffer-Wildenbruch knew the end was 
near, but was determined not to surrender. He 
called his divisional commanders together and 
announced his intention to break out of the city 
with or without outside help or approval. (Hitler 
wanted the siege broken and the city held, not 
the garrison to escape.) The men were to be 
divided into battle groups that would infiltrate 
their way through the encircling Soviet units 
while a picked rearguard kept the enemy at bay 
as long as possible. 

The breakout began during the night of 11 
February, when lead elements of the 8th SS 
Cavalry and 13th Panzer Divisions pierced the 
lines of the 180th Rifle Division. Approximately 
20,000 to 30,000 men took part in the attempt. 
Half of the original garrison had already been 
killed, and about 10,000 of the seriously wound¬ 
ed were left behind. 

Soviet reinforcements immediately rushed 
to the area. The Red Army artillery that had 
been pounding Buda for weeks rained tons of 
shells upon the desperate escapees. The com¬ 
manders of the 8th SS, 22nd SS and 13th Panzer 
Divisions were all killed in action before the sun 
rose, while Pfeffer-Wildenbruch was wounded 
and taken prisoner a few hours later. 

The battlegroups shrank steadily as they ran 
into increasing numbers of Soviet units. The 
Axis soldiers had abandoned their heavy 
weapons to gain mobility, but without them the 
German and Hungarian troops were no match 
for the Soviets blocking their path. Machine- 
guns, artillery and air strikes all took their toll 
during the next few days. Of the original 70,000 
man garrison of "Fortress Budapest," only about 
700 made it safely back to the main German 
front. 
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Postscript 

Soviet and Axis forces continued to fight in 
Hungary throughout February and March. 
Hitler's obsession with defending what was left 
of the country finally led to one of the largest 
tank battles of the war fought out in the mud 
around Lake Balaton in early March. 

The Soviets finally occupied all of Hungary 
in April and then swept north, taking Vienna. A 
quicker Soviet victory might have been achieved 
in southeast Europe if the Red Army units tied 
down in the siege of Budapest had been avail¬ 
able continuously along the main front. In that 
respect, then, the Budapest garrison did its job. 
However, the Germans' repeated efforts to 
relieve the city cost them most of what was left 
of their mobile forces in the area — strength sore¬ 
ly missed when the Soviets later advanced into 
Germany proper. But the suffering endured by 
the civilians of Budapest, as well as that of the 
soldiers of both sides who fought to control the 
city, was perhaps the greatest tragedy of all. © 
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Isotonic Magyars 


Hungarian Units of the 
Waffen SS, 1944-45 


by Antonio J. Munoz 


Hungary's contribution to the Axis cause in 
World War II was considerable. One might 
think, however, that as the war came to its close 
that contribution would have diminished 
accordingly. But such an assessment would be 
far from the truth. Though Hungary's ruler, 
Adm. Nicholas Horthy, had tried to take 
Hungary out of the Axis in the autumn of 1944 
by making a separate peace with the Allies, the 
Germans became aware of his efforts and abort¬ 



ed them. They then formed a Hungarian fascist 
government under the leadership of Count 
Ferenc Szalasi and his Arrowcross Movement. It 
was his fascist regime, backed fully by the 
Germans, that kept the Hungarian army fighting 
until the bitter end. 

For their part, the Germans stepped up 
efforts to recruit not only ethnic-Germans from 
Hungary into their own armed forces, but also 
Hungarian-Magyars for the Waffen SS. The 
number of men recruited and types of forma¬ 
tions raised were considerable. The numbers 
take on special importance when it's realized 
these efforts were undertaken between June 
1944 and the end of the war — roughly 11 
months. 

By war's end, the overall Hungarian contri¬ 
bution to the Axis war effort was as follows: 
150,000 men from the Arrowcross "Levente" 
Youth Organization; 310,000 Hungarian army 
(Honved) personnel; 17,000 police; 42,000 in the 
25th and 26th Hungarian infantry divisions of 
the Waffen SS; 3,500 in the 1st SS Hungarian Ski 
Battalion (actually the size of three regular battal¬ 
ions); 250,000 ethnic-German Hungarians serv¬ 
ing in the German armed forces; and 5,000 in SS 
Brigade "Ney" and a few other smaller forma¬ 
tions. Those 777,500 men contributed signifi¬ 
cantly to delaying the final collapse of the Third 
Reich, but their histories are little known today. 
This article describes the paths of those who 
served in Germany's multi-national Waffen SS 
during the final months of the war. 


Hungarian Defense Minister Karoly Beregfy (second from left) 
inspects the positions of the Hungarian ethnic-German 22nd SS 
Volunteer Cavalry Division "Maria Theresia" during a tour in early 
December 1944. Beregfy had also approved the raising of the purely 
Hungarian SS divisions "Hunyadi" and "Hungaria." Museum of 
Modern History, Ljubljana. 


SS Brigade "Ney" 

SS Battle Group "Ney" was officially formed 
on 20 October 1944. The unit was raised by Dr. 
(of engineering) Karolie Ney von Pilis. Born in 
1906, Ney began his military career as a hussar 
officer in the Honved. In 1944 he switched to the 
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Waffen SS. Having also been first secretary of 
the Hungarian War Veterans' Organization, he 
had a direct line to former Hungarian army 
members who had gained their combat experi¬ 
ence on the eastern front. 

That veterans' group was teeming with 
anti-Communists who strongly supported the 
German-sponsored coup d'etat that brought the 
fascist Arrowcross movement to power, and it 
was from among them Ney drew his first batch 
of volunteers. The starting strength of the unit 
was only about 300, but by the end of the war in 
Europe it would muster 4,211. The unit was ini¬ 
tially raised, with Himmler's personal approval, 
on the understanding its members would be 
used as replacements for the ethnic- German 
Hungarian SS Volunteer Cavalry Division "Maria 
Theresia." 

By the time Budapest was surrounded by 
the Red Army, further recruiting had raised the 
battlegroup's strength to regimental size 
(around 1,400). Accordingly, on 25 December, 
what was now termed SS Regiment "Ney" was 
put under the control of 4th SS Panzer Corps, 
which was just then moving into Hungary with 
the 3rd SS and 5th SS Panzer Divisions. By 1 
January 1945, the regiment had been split up, 
with one battalion going to the 3rd SS, and the 
other attaching to the 5th SS. They were used as 
infantry support for the two SS armored divi¬ 
sions during the relief attempt on encircled 
Budapest. 

Recruiting continued even as the regiment 
moved into combat, and by 11 January a third 
battalion was formed. By this point, SS Regiment 
"Ney" could muster some 2,000 men, of whom 
1,870 were considered "bayonet strength." The 
remaining 130 were supply and support person¬ 
nel of the headquarters staff company. 

Between 1 and 21 January, the regiment suf¬ 
fered heavy losses, reporting 171 dead, 300 
wounded and about 100 missing soldiers. The 
unit was also credited with destroying 17 Soviet 
tanks. On the 22nd, Hitler granted the men of 
the regiment the right to wear a cuff band with 
the inscription: "SS Regiment Ney." This was no 
token award, since cuff bands were only award¬ 
ed to units the Germans considered effective 
combat formations. The regiment was then 
transferred to 3rd Panzer Corps, where it was fur¬ 
ther engaged in the Budapest relief attempts and 
suffered additional heavy losses. 

On 27 January, the regiment was withdrawn 
to reserve status, where it remained until 6 
March, when it took part in the Germans' 
"Spring Awakening" offensive around Lake 


Balaton. After the quick defeat of that abortive 
drive, "Ney" began a slow but steady retreat 
toward Austria. During this period the Hun¬ 
garian battalions became split among the 1st SS, 
2nd SS and 3rd Panzer Corps. During the final 
days of the war, the unit was granted brigade 
status and attached to the 25th SS "Hunyadi" 
Division. But that turned out to be only an 
administrative formality, since the entire unit 
surrendered to the Americans near Attersee 
Mountain in Austria on 9 May. 

1st Hungarian SS Light Infantry 
Assault Regiment 

This unit was formed on 8 January 1945 by 
combining two existing Hungarian SS ski battal¬ 
ions that were supposed to have been assigned 
to the 25th and 26th Hungarian SS Divisions. The 
Budapest operation's reinforcement needs abort¬ 
ed the earlier plan, and the new regiment (num¬ 
bering 1,500) was instead given to 4th SS Panzer 



A Hungarian heavy mortar crew fires a round at advancing Red 
Army forces in Budapest, January 1945. In the background are sever¬ 
al of the parliamentary buildings found in the city center. The defeat 
of the Hungarian and German forces in the besieged capital spelled 
the doom of several Axis divisions, including "Maria Theresia." The 
25th SS “Hunyadi" and 26th SS "Hungaria" were spared because 
they were withdrawn from the Budapest area in November and 
December 1944. Museum of Modern History, Ljubljana. 
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Men of the 4th SS Panzer Corps somewhere near Lake Balaton in 
January 1945. Museum of Modern History, Ljubljana. 


Corps on 10 January, and by the next day the 
skiers were in action with the 5th SS "Viking" 
Panzer Division. Their first combat resulted in 
heavy casualties: 129 killed and 19 missing — 
almost 10 percent of the unit's strength lost in 
one day. The fighting continued at high intensi¬ 
ty, so that by 15 January the regiment had 
already undergone one rest and refit period and 
was down to only 900 men. 

On 18 January, the regiment was assigned to 
the German 3rd Panzer Division (3rd Panzer 
Corps) as infantry support. It was employed in 
the fierce fighting around Dunapentele, where it 
suffered another 160 killed and 70 wounded. 
Two days later, the shrinking formation was 
with the 5th SS Panzer Division, helping to cap¬ 
ture Szekesfehervar. The depleted regiment was 
disbanded on the 23rd, with its battalions con¬ 
tinuing to serve within the 5th SS and other 
German divisions. The survivors surrendered to 


American forces in Austria during the first week 
of May. 

1st Hungarian SS Ski Battalion 

This battalion was originally a Honved 
mountain infantry training unit, but its 800 
members joined the Waffen SS en masse when 
Horthy's regime was toppled in October 1944. 
By 4 December, the unit had grown to 1,800 
well-armed men (they all carried the new 
German assault rifle, the Sturmgewehr-44), sta¬ 
tioned at the SS training center in Neuhammer. 
That training continued until the beginning of 
February 1945, when advancing Soviet forces 
made it necessary to abandon the camp. There 
followed a forced march through the Sudeten- 
land to Austria, where the unit joined the 5th SS 
Panzer Division as infantry support on 17 April. 
The battalion surrendered to US forces on 11 
May. 

Hungarian Emergency Regiment 
of the SS 

A four battalion battle group of SS men was 
formed in the Neuhammer training camp 
between 3 and 8 February 1945, from elements 
of the 25th and 26th Hungarian SS Divisions, an 
Estonian SS training and replacement battalion, 
and a reinforced ski company from the 1st SS Ski 
Battalion. The emergency unit totaled 3,422 men 
armed with 2,000 rifles, 70 machine-pistols, four 
heavy and 21 light machineguns, 50 Panzerfaust 
(one-shot anti-tank projectiles), and about 500 
hand grenades. 

The Red Army attack on Neuhammer began 
on 9 February, after a furious artillery barrage. 
The bulk of the SS units at the base retreated 
west, leaving behind this battle group as a rear 
guard. After four days of heavy fighting, the 
unit was down to 1,054 men (including wound¬ 
ed). The survivors broke contact with the enemy 
and managed to rejoin their parent divisions to 
the west a day later. 

SS Battle Group "Deak" 

This unit was raised and commanded by 
Laszlo vitez von Deak, a career Honved officer 
born in 1891 and in uniform since 1912. By 1941, 
Deak was a major in the 5th Honved Corps sta¬ 
tioned in the Banat, the area of Yugoslavia 
annexed by Hungary after the Axis conquest of 
the Balkans. After an anti-partisan sweep in 
January 1942, Deak was accused of having shot 
several civilians "without authorization." Those 
civilians had been partisan suspects, but since 
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no reliable evidence could be found to prove 
that point official Hungarian occupation policy 
called for them to be released. Instead, Deak and 
some of his fellow officers shot the suspects. 

The following inquiry ended with Deak 
being "allowed to resign" in September, after 
being given a medal in recognition of his long 
service to Hungary. However, in December 
1943, Deak was brought before a secret military 
tribunal and again charged with having commit¬ 
ted an atrocity in Yugoslavia. Condemned to 
death, Deak (and two co-defendants) managed 
to escape to Germany with the help of some 
German and Hungarian friends, where they 
were granted asylum. In March 1944, the Ger¬ 
mans offered Deak a commission as colonel in 
the Waffen SS, which he accepted. A short time 
later he reappeared in Hungary on the staff of 
"Higher SS & Police Leader, Hungary," Gen. 
Otto Winckelman. 

Of course, the Horthy regime couldn't touch 
Deak in his new position, and by July he had 
been assigned the task of gathering pro-German 
men and units in Hungary to the SS banner. By 
15 August SS Battle Group "Deak" mustered 
1,000 men, mostly drawn from police and the 
youth movement. After only two weeks of train¬ 
ing, the battle group was sent to the Banat, 
where it engaged in combat under direct com¬ 
mand of Army Group F headquarters. On 28 
October, the unit was pulled back and for a time 
was designated to form the cadre for a new vol¬ 
unteer SS division (the 31st "Banat"), but was 
instead amalgamated into the already forming 
25th SS Division on 10 November. (Deak became 
a regimental commander in that division.) 

25th SS Grenadier Division 
"Hunyadi" 

Planning for a Magyar-Hungarian SS divi¬ 
sion had begun in April 1944, but the then 
increasingly anti-German attitude of the Horthy 
government prevented those plans from being 
realized. The situation changed completely, of 
course, during the second week of October, 
when Horthy was forced to resign and the fas¬ 
cist Szalasi took his place. Gen. Winckelman, the 
SS commander in Hungary, immediately con¬ 
tacted the new Hungarian Defense Minister, 
Karoly vitez Beregfy, and requested two divi¬ 
sions be raised from Hungarian personnel for 
the Waffen SS. 

As much training as possible was to be done 
in Hungary, with the exception of specialists 
who would have to be temporarily transferred 


to facilities outside the country. The recruits 
were to be kept in purely Hungarian SS units. 
The language of command was to be Magyar, 
but it was stipulated all officers had to be able to 
communicate in German. Employment of the 
divisions was to take place within Hungarian 
territory against Soviet and Romanian forces. It 
was further agreed they were not to be 
employed against the Western Allies unless 
those forces first invaded Hungary. 

Himmler officially decreed the 25th 
Waffen-Grenadier Division der SS (Ungarische Nr. 
1) into existence on 2 November. A short time 
later it was granted the title "Hunyadi," after 
Janos Hunyadi, a Hungarian national hero who 
defeated a Turkish invasion in 1456. (It was 
hoped the name would inspire the division's 
members to perform a similar feat against any 
new invasions.) The bulk of the personnel cho¬ 
sen to fill the 25th came from the survivors of 
the Homed 13th Infantry Division, which had 
been one of the few Hungarian units to prove 
itself during the desperate winter battles of 
1942M3 in Russia. 

By 18 November, the division showed 
16,700 volunteers on its roster. By the end of that 
Continued on page 44 



SS Lt. Col. Franz Kleffner (in camouflage), the commander of 6th 
Panzer Grenadier Regiment "Theodor Eicke " of the SS Death's Head 
(3rd SS Panzer) Division. This photo was taken in Hungary in 
February 1945; Kleffner was killed in March. Museum of Modern 
History, Ljubljana. 
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The Holocaust in Hungary 


The Holocaust in Hungary developed differently 
than in the rest of occupied Europe. While most of the 
once vibrant Jewish culture of the so-called "Jewish 
Pale" running through Poland, Byelorussia and the 
western Ukraine had been destroyed by the summer of 
1944, Hungary's 800,000 Jews remained relatively 
untouched. 

Adm. Nicholas Horthy, Hungary's wartime ruler, 
had been able to walk a precarious tight-wire between 
conflicting segments of Hungarian society and the 
powerful external forces tugging at that nation. As the 
forces of war swung against Germany, Horthy looked 
unsuccessfully for ways to extricate Hungary from the 
Axis. But as the front rolled west toward Hungary's 
borders, there was more, not less, German involvement 
in Hungary's internal affairs, which up until then had 
been mostly restricted to reproachful comments from 
Berlin concerning Budapest's relatively benign Jewish 
policies. 

In fact, as early as the infamous Wannsee Con¬ 
ference of 20 January 1942, SS Chief Heinrich Himmler 
had identified Hungary's Jewish community as one 
needing more of the Reich's "attention." Though the 
Hungarians had instituted a number of race laws limit¬ 
ing Jewish employment, trade and travel, they dragged 
their administrative feet when it came to deportation 
and resisted all notions of domestic violence against 
the minority. Though isolated acts of ethnic and racial 
brutality occurred, such as the killing of 550 Jews and 
292 Serbs in Novi Sad on 23 January 1942, the 
Budapest government discouraged such policies and 
tried the Hungarian senior officers present there for 
war crimes. 

Beginning in February 1943, German pressure 
intensified on Hungary to provide Jewish forced labor¬ 
ers. After a further three months of government resis¬ 
tance, 10,000 Hungarian Jews were sent to Bor, 
Yugoslavia, to work in the copper mines there. Several 
thousand perished under terrible conditions. 

During a meeting with Horthy on 17 April 1943, 
Hitler urged the admiral to "resettle" his country's 
Jews. But Horthy retorted that "the Jews cannot be 
exterminated or beaten to death," and declined the 
request. Consequently, while hundreds of thousands of 
European Jews were being sent to death camps like 
Auschwitz, Sobibor, Treblinka, Chelmno and Maidenik 
during this period, the Jews of Hungary were not even 
required to wear the yellow star, though many were 
dragooned into Honved labor battalions. 

On 7 March 1944, with Soviet armies just 100 miles 
from Transylvania, the Germans launched "Operation 
Margarethe," which brought about the full-blown Nazi 
occupation of Hungary. Hitler's justification for the 


move was to forestall "Jewish organized" Hungarian 
government peace talks with the Allies. He claimed 
"the Hungarian aristocracy is married to the Jews," and 
that the Budapest regime had been badly influenced by 
the 1943 "betrayal of the Italians." 

On 15 March, Horthy was summoned to another 
meeting with Hitler, and after a heated discussion 
acquiesced to the Fiihrer's demands to replace his mod¬ 
erate government with one entirely pro-German. 
Horthy arrived back at Budapest on the 19th to find the 
German army already in control there. 

The Germans moved with frightening efficiency 
against the Hungarian Jews. The new German "pleni¬ 
potentiary" in the country, Edmund Veesenmayer, set 
up his headquarters in the Gellert Hotel and began 
organizing a new chapter of the Holocaust. Even more 
ominous was the arrival of SS Maj. Adolf Eichmann, 
who was to manage the initial coordination — the iden¬ 
tification and assessment of future victims — before 
mass deportations to Auschwitz were begun. 

Meanwhile, Gestapo officials arrived in villages 
and towns across Hungary, identifying Jews and solic¬ 
iting collaborators among the local police. Other than 
the initial deportation of 200 upper-strata Jews, their 
names drawn from the Budapest phone book, these 
first German actions were carried out in a deliberately 
low-key way, intended to lull the Jewish community 
into a false sense of continued security. 

At the same time, the character of the Hungarian 
government was completely changed. A new pro- 
German prime minister was installed and all opposition 
parties disbanded. New senior leaders and officers 
were put in place throughout the country based on 
their anti-Semitism and acceptability to Berlin. To his 
credit, Horthy, who had been reduced to figurehead 
status by this time, still tried to block the accession of 
radical-right parties such as the Arrowcross, which he 
believed represented the baser aspects of Hungarian 
society: blindly nationalist, xenophobic, racist and 
fanatically anti-Semitic. 

On 5 April 1944, the new Hungarian regime man¬ 
dated all Jews wear the yellow star. On the 7th, orders 
were issued for the Jews to begin to concentrate in 
ghettos to facilitate swift deportation region by region. 
Eichmann had divided Hungary into six administra¬ 
tive regions for this purpose: Zone I - Carpathians; II - 
Transylvania; III - Northern Hungary; IV - Southern 
Hungary east of the Danube; V - Transdanubia, 
including the suburbs of Budapest; and VI - Budapest 
proper. 

On 15 May, the first deportations to Auschwitz 
began. With typical efficiency, and at times the brutal 
help of the Hungarian police, Eichmann's zones outside 
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of Budapest were methodically swept of Jews. This 
effort was also aided by thousands of Hungarian civil¬ 
ian collaborators, most seemingly motivated by the 
hope of acquiring Jewish property cheaply. 

By 7 June, Zones I and II had been cleared of 
290,000 Jews, and by the end of the month Zone III and 
IV yielded another 92,000. Almost all were shipped to 
Auschwitz — by this time running full blast with about 
12,000 being gassed and cremated every 24 hours. By 7 
July, Eichmann could report to Himmler the successful 
deportation of 437,000 Hungarian Jews. 

There was a numbing precision to this horror. The 
zones cleared first were those closest to the advancing 
Soviet armies entering Romania. Not content to let 
those easternmost Jews fall under Soviet control and 
thus escape the Holocaust, Eichmann's plan called for 
their deaths without delay. But Budapest was an excep¬ 
tion because the SS man was wary of conducting 
wholesale deportations there out of fear the resident 
foreign diplomats would report the details to their gov¬ 
ernments. 

Indeed, international public opinion and pressure 
assailed the Germans and Hungarians as word of the 
deportations became known outside the Reich. The 
King of Sweden, the International Red Cross and the 
Pope all urged the Budapest government to halt the 
program. On 9 July, a Swedish emissary, Raoul Wal¬ 
lenberg, arrived with a list of 630 Hungarian Jews for 
whom he had visas. 

Horthy, stung by the criticism and seething under 
his reduced status with the Germans, ordered several 
Homed regiments to the capital to take control there 
and break up the Hungarian police units massing in the 
city's suburbs to facilitate the mass deportations. He 
dissolved the pro-German government and had all 
deportations stopped. Eichmann, furious, tried on three 
different occasions to have the deportations resumed, 
but was finally forced to depart Hungary, his mission 
unfulfilled, in August. 

On 23 August, Romania surrendered to the Alli es 
and Horthy installed a new moderate government in 
Budapest the next day. The Germans, facing catastro¬ 
phe in Byelorussia, Romania and Normandy, were in 
no position to immediately challenge the admiral's 
counter coup, and for the time being merely settled for 
keeping Hungary within the Axis. 

The Jews of Budapest had thus received a reprieve. 
But the respite was ended on 15 October, when the 
reorganized Germans, preempting Horthy's attempt to 
surrender Hungary to the Allies, led a putsch, deposing 
the admiral and installing in his place the virulently 
anti-Semitic president of the fascist Arrowcross Party, 
Ferenc Szelasi. Several days later, a gleeful Eichmann 
returned to mastermind the last chapter of Hungary's 
"Final Solution." 


With Auschwitz shutting down in the face of immi¬ 
nent seizure by the Soviets, the Hungarians and 
Germans sent the new deportees on foot into Austria. 
By 8 November, some 25,000 Jews had been sent trudg¬ 
ing west, while 35,000 others were press-ganged to 
build anti-tank ditches for the final defense of 
Budapest. Thousands died of exposure and abuse, 
especially those sent on what turned out to be a "death 
march" to Austria. 

In Budapest itself, terror ruled the streets. 
Arrowcross gangs prowled the neighborhoods, ran¬ 
domly plucking hapless Jews from labor battalions and 
shooting them, then shoving their bodies into the 
Danube. Others terrorized those living in the 2,000 
houses and apartments that had been marked with a 
yellow star. 

In November, most of the city's approximately 
139,000 surviving Jews were concentrated into two 
ghettos in the heart of Pest. One area, consisting of 76 
buildings located near the Danube on Lipotvaros Street, 
housed 25,000. This small ghetto was set up under 
"international protection," due to the heroic efforts of 
the Swiss Vice-Consul Charles Lutz. Another 78,000 
Jews were packed into a larger ghetto centered on 
Donahy and Dob Streets, which was completely sur¬ 
rounded by a wood fence built at the Jews' expense. Its 
inhabitants were allowed out twice a day for two hours 
— however, in practice, going out was to invite harass¬ 
ment or death from the predatory Arrowcross thugs 
roaming the inner city. 

Both Lutz and Wallenberg took every opportunity 
to save Budapest's Jews. Between them over 7,500 pro¬ 
tective documents were issued, possession of which 
was often the difference between life and death for their 
holders. Both also took to the roads, issuing passes 
along the line of march toward Austria. 

On 7 November, Soviet tanks unexpectedly reached 
the suburbs of Vecses, just 19 kilometers from the city 
center. Panic reigned in Budapest, and the Arrowcross 
government, along with Eichmann, evacuated to the 
west. Battlelines formed around the city as thousands of 
German reinforcements arrived to block the Red Army. 

Budapest was encircled in a classic double envelop¬ 
ment on Christmas Day, 1944. Salvation appeared close 
for the beleaguered Jews whose numbers continued to 
decrease every day. The German and Hungarian def¬ 
enders, however, put up a ferocious struggle, fighting 
literally for every street and building in the heavily 
built up city. The Jews caught in the middle of the 
maelstrom in central Pest hunkered down as best they 
could. But the Arrowcross terror continued, becoming 
even more vicious as it became increasingly clear there 
would be no relief of the besieged garrison. 

The chaos and brutality became so rampant that 
Hungarian and German combat units, their officers and 
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Continued from page 41 

month, the unit was ensconced in the training 
center at Neuhammer, where late arrivals 
swelled its ranks to 22,017. That was an amaz¬ 
ingly large force by the standards of late 1944, 
when the average German infantry division 
mustered fewer than 10,000. 


men disgusted by the mayhem, intervened to stop the 
Arrowcross terror. The German garrison commander, SS 
Gen. Karl von Pfeffer-Wildenbruch, ordered guards placed 
at the ghetto entrances to protect those inside from further 
depredations. Those guards remained in place until the 
Germans evacuated Pest on 17/18 January. 

The Soviets finally entered a shattered ghetto whose 
populace had taken to the cellars during the terrible house 
to house fighting of January. An estimated 20,000 Jews had 
died in Budapest since the Arrowcross takeover of 15 
October. About 119,000 had survived that hell on the 
Danube. 

Tragically, Wallenberg vanished after the Soviet libera¬ 
tion of the ghetto. Ostensibly on the way to meet those vic¬ 
tors, he was abducted by persons unknown and never seen 
again. The exact circumstances behind his disappearance 
remain one of the enduring mysteries of World War II. 

The bitter fighting in the rest of Hungary continued 
until April 1945. During that month, near the Austrian bor¬ 
der, in the last spasmodic act of the Hungarian Holocaust, 
95 sick and exhausted labor battalion workers were gassed 
by special German units and buried along with 2,500 others 
who perished in the same area. 

As the war ended, stark statistics revealed the dark 
truth. Of the 825,000 Jews in Hungary in 1941, only 139,000 
remained alive, mostly in Budapest. Another 116,500 
refugees and deported laborers returned after the war, 
bringing the total number of Jewish survivors to 255,000. As 
terrible as those numbers are, because of those survivors 
Hungary is today the only country in central and eastern 
Europe with a significant Jewish community. 

— by Maj. Peter B. Zwack 
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Though large in manpower, the new divi¬ 
sion was poorly equipped. None of the soldiers 
arrived at Neuhammer with weapons or vehi¬ 
cles, and during December only 27 Ford trucks, 
2,100 rifles, 1,000 pistols, 50 light machineguns 
and 25 mortars could be found for them. During 
training, the division was split into morning and 
afternoon shifts that shared the same weapons. 
By New Year's Day, another 3,000 panzerfausts 
and a few more small arms, along with 1,600 
bicycles, seven motorcycles and 32 trucks, were 
added to Hunyadi's equipment lists, but that still 
left whole battalions unarmed and only foot 
mobile. 

The stay at Neuhammer came to an end on 8 
February, with the approach of the Red Army. 
With so relatively few weapons on hand, there 
was no question of the division making a stand. 
Instead, the emergency regiment described in 
the preceding section was formed to carry out a 
holding action while the main body escaped 
westward. 

There followed weeks of movement through 
the ever shrinking German controlled portions 
of southern Germany and Austria. That ended 
on 3 May, when — after a brief skirmish in 
which five Sherman tanks were destroyed — the 
division surrendered to US Gen. George 
Patton's 3rd Army. Thus, only partially trained 
and equipped, the Hungarian SS "Hunyadi" 
Division made no significant contribution to the 
German war effort. Aside from its brief and par¬ 
tial engagement at Neuhammer in February 
1945, the division did not fight the Soviets and 
only presented token opposition to the 
Americans shortly before surrendering. 

26th SS Grenadier Division 
"Hungaria" 

The formation of this unit ran parallel with 
that of the "Hunyadi" division described above. 
Two differences, though, lay in the fact it was 
supposed to have become a panzergrenadier 
(armored infantry) division and its ranks (8,100 
initial total) were mostly filled with civilian 
Hungarian draftees (5,589) rather than 
ex-Honved personnel. The "Hungaria" also went 
to Neuhammer, where it shared in the lack of 
weapons and equipment with "Hunyadi," and 
where its ranks swelled to 16,761 men by 
January 1945. (The 10,054 draftees it then con¬ 
tained were all still wearing their civilian 
clothes.) 

To relieve the overcrowding at Neuhammer, 
"Hungaria" was ordered to move into the 
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Members of the Hungarian SS Alarm Regiment 
await the Red Army advance about 15 kilometers 
from Neuhammer in February 1945. They are sup¬ 
plied with 98-K bolt action rifles (foreground), but 
are holding Panzerfaust anti-tank weapons. 
Museum of Modern History, Ljubljana. 

Sieradtz training area in western Poland early in 
January. The poor state of armament within the 
division was such that small bands of Polish 
partisans were able to thwart the Hungarians' 
attempts at foraging as they moved across the 
wintry farm country toward their new billets. 
Then, as the massive Soviet winter offensive 
erupted across the front in Poland on 12 
January, the quartermaster general of the 
German 9th Army ordered "Hungaria" to turn 
over virtually all the weapons it did have to 
facilitate the rearming of the shattered 
Wehrmacht units beginning to stream westward. 
This proved a massive blow to the morale of the 
division and put an end to all hope of turning it 
into an effective combat formation. 

Still, for a time it seemed the division — 
which had only nine lightly armed platoons at 
this point — would be put into the confused 
fighting in Poland as a reinforcement formation. 


But the SS high command intervened and got 
"Hungaria" moving westward again, and away 
from the fighting, on 18 January. During the 
march back to Neuhammer, the Hungarians 
were brought under attack by the Red Air Force 
and for several days fought a running skirmish 
with advanced Soviet armor units. In one inci¬ 
dent at the village of Srem, about 20 kilometers 
south of Poznan,. 170 Hungarians who tried to 
surrender to one such enemy unit were executed- 
by the Soviets for their trouble. 

Arriving back at Neuhammer on 2 February, 
the division rosters showed the fruitless move 
through Poland had cost 317 dead and 2,253 
missing. Of course, "Hungaria" didn't remain 
there long, taking part in the evacuation of the 
training camp on 8 February along with "Hun- 
yadi." There followed a period of wandering 
similar to that of the "Hunyadi" division, which 
culminated in a strategy session in Salzburg dur¬ 
ing the third week of April, attended by the two 
Hungarian SS divisions' commanders, the gen¬ 
eral appointed to head the SS corps they were 
eventually to have formed, and Ferenc Szalasi, 
head fascist of Hungary. 

Szalasi believed if the Hungarian units were 
employed against the Western Allies it would 
eliminate any chance they had of surviving in 
exile in post-war Europe. They also had no 
chance of returning to Hungary in triumph, 
since it was now apparent to even the most zeal¬ 
ous Germanophiles the Nazis were in a com¬ 
plete and final retreat. They believed their best 
hope was to surrender to the Westerners while 
asking for political asylum, and felt the best cir¬ 
cumstances in which to accomplish that would 
be if they could do it on Hungarian soil while 
defending against the Soviet-Romanian inva¬ 
sion. But both divisions only made it as far as 
Molin in Austria before being overtaken by the 
Americans and surrendering there. q 
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Haiti 


Been There — Seen It — Done That 

by Geoffrey Skelton 


[Ed.s Intro. Here's the story of an earlier US inter¬ 
vention in Haiti. File it under the heading: "The 
More Things Change..."] 

Background 

In the soft light of a hazy dusk the 340 
Marines and sailors of the landing party from 
the US cruiser Washington looked around in dis¬ 
gust at what was to be their bivouac area, the 
ancient Champ de Mars square in the center of 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. They had been landed 
earlier that day, 28 July 1915, on the orders of 
Adm. William Caperton aboard Washington. The 
latest comic-opera revolution on the island had 
taken a sharp turn into terror and violence, 
threatening American and European civilians 
and businesses. 

Like most of the old French colonial capital, 
the Champ de Mars was a shambles. The cobble- 
stoned square was full of trash, rotting garbage, 
feces and pools of stagnant water. Bony, 
snarling dogs skulked about the back alleys 
looking for meals of carrion. 

The Americans set about policing the area. 
Many of them had been on details like this 
before, in Caribbean ports and other places poli¬ 
tics was likely to get as hot as tropical weather, 
and where US lives and property were likely to 
be put at risk, so they assumed this mission 
would be a short one. But they were wrong; 
actually, their landing party turned out to be the 
advanced guard for a US occupation force that 
would write a 19-year chapter in the lurid histo¬ 
ry of the Haitian Republic, the country populat¬ 
ed by the descendants of African slaves that lay 
like a lush garden across the western half of 
Hispaniola Island. 

The emergency had begun when the latest 
resident of the National Palace, "General" 
Vilburn Guillaume Sam, had been turned out by 
a street mob. The mulatto elite who controlled 
Port-au-Prince also supported Guillaume Sam's 
rival. Dr. Rosalvo Bobo, who was then leading a 


revolt in the northern regions. The ouster itself 
was certainly nothing unusual; Haiti had gone 
through 102 such upheavals since 1840. Most of 
its presidents had been assassinated, while oth¬ 
ers prudently departed at the first sign of unrest, 
taking with them as much of the national trea¬ 
sury as they could sneak aboard the next steam¬ 
er out of the harbor. 

The result was a country destitute and prac¬ 
tically in a state of anarchy, with government 
services almost nonexistent, roads, bridges and 
buildings falling into ruins, customs revenues 
pledged to foreign banks, and a population liv¬ 
ing at a nearly primeval hand-to-mouth level. 
Haiti had become something of a standing joke 
among the sailors and Marines of the US gun¬ 
boat fleet who had already been sent there 28 
times to chaperone one change of "government" 
after another. This time, though, things went 
horribly wrong. 

Guillaume Sam's chief of police was a ruffi¬ 
an named Charles Oscar Etienne, who took his 
nom-de-guerre, "The Terrible," seriously. Etienne 
had rounded up all the Bobo supporters he 
could find and locked them in the Port-au- 
Prince penitentiary. When further unrest broke 
out, he sent his gendarmes to massacre those pris¬ 
oners. The gendarmes shot them at close range 
hacking their bodies with bayonets and knives 
in an orgy of murder that literally sent blood 
running into the streets. "The most horrible atro¬ 
city in Haiti's history," one knowledgeable 
observer called it, and that was really saying 
something. 

When the revolutionaries opened the prison 
doors and found Etienne's handiwork, Port-au- 
Prince exploded. Guillaume Sam was found hid¬ 
ing at the French legation; he was dragged out 
and torn limb from limb by the enraged crowd, 
the pieces of his body left in the gutter for the 
dogs to feed on. Etienne was tracked to the 
Dominican embassy by a relative of one of his 
victims who cooly presented his calling card 
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before ending the career of "The Terrible" with 
three well placed revolver shots. In the streets, 
discharged soldiers, revolutionaries, and the 
riff-raff of the port went wild, shooting and rob¬ 
bing indiscriminately while a Revolutionary 
Committee struggled in vain to impose order 
and, they hoped, prepare the way for Bobo's 
presidency. 

Adm. Caperton, on hand with the Wash¬ 
ington, was besieged by frantic diplomats and 
civilians demanding protection. He sent a cable 
to the State Department, then ordered a landing 
party on his own initiative instead of waiting for 
a reply. It was the least he could do; only 
months before, under orders from the Wilson 
administration, the Washington had escorted 
Guillaume Sam on his triumphal procession 
along the coast to Port-au-Prince to claim his 
presidency. 

The landing force, led by Marine Capt. 
George van Orden, went ashore at Bizoton, west 
of the city, and reached the capital with little 
opposition. The next day, Orden deployed his 
men in old Fort Lerebours just in time to beat 
back a disorganized attack from the outskirts 
that began as patrols fanned out to disarm the 
Haitian soldiery and chase the rioters into the 
back alleys. On board Washington, Caperton 
wired for reinforcements and awaited instruc¬ 
tions on what he was to do in Port-au-Prince. 

Instructions were not long in coming. 
President Wilson was about to opt for full-scale 
intervention, an outright American occupation 
of Haiti aimed at straightening out the country, 
for its own good, once and for all — or so it was 
thought. 

The legal pretext for the move was provided 
by something called the "Roosevelt Corollary to 
the Monroe Doctrine," which had first been out¬ 
lined in a speech by Theodore Roosevelt's 
Secretary of State Elihu Root back in 1904: 

Brutal wrong doing, or an impotence which 
results in a general loosening of the ties of civi¬ 
lized society, may require intervention by some 
civilized nation, and in the Western Hemis¬ 
phere the United States cannot ignore this 
duty. 

Looking past the self-righteous phraseolo¬ 
gy, what it really meant was the Caribbean was 
an American lake; the US was the big boy in the 
neighborhood, and if anyone were going to 
push around the small nations in the area it 
would be Uncle Sam. 

At first the Wilson administration had 
steered clear of such Big Stick diplomacy; it 


offended the sensibilities of the president, an 
ex-professor of political science and a liberal, to 
bully small nations with gunboats. When a dele¬ 
gation of businessmen had petitioned Secretary 
of the Navy Josephus Daniels for some military 
protection south of the border, Daniels shot 
back: "You must not expect the people of the 
United States to pay taxes for the support of an 
army to protect your property in Mexico!" 

But that viewpoint didn't last long. The 
World War was on, and the United States would 
soon be in it. It was imperative strategic pieces 
of real estate like Haiti not fall into the hands of 
a belligerent Germany or any local regime that 
might support Berlin's war effort. Besides, 
someone had to clean up the mess in Haiti, since 
it was felt the Haitians neither would nor could 
do it themselves. 

The Cacos 

By the end of August, the US occupation 
was an accomplished fact: the Revolutionary 
Committee had been shoved aside; almost 2,000 
Marines had been landed to garrison the princi¬ 
pal towns; a pliant politician, Philippe Sudre 
Dartiguenave, had been ushered into the presi¬ 
dency by Marine bayonets; the ports and cus- 



Two US Marines guard a captured Haitian. 
National Archives. 




toms houses were under US supervision; and 
Rosalvo Bobo, uttering threats and imprecations, 
had sailed off to exile. Everyone seemed 
resigned to the situation. Everyone, that is, 
except the Cacos. 

The Cacos were the indigenous bandit gangs 
that roamed the jungles and mountains beyond 
the coastal ports. Some were professional crimi¬ 
nals, many were merely peasants forced by 
intolerable conditions into the only way of life 
that allowed them a chance for survival. By 
1915, there were so many of them, and they had 
been around so long, they were considered 
almost a legitimate political institution, courted 
by any politician who aspired to the National 
Palace. 

At any rate, the Cacos formed the only viable 
military force in Haiti, since the regular army 
was composed of whatever poor wretches the 
press gangs could rope together. Untrained and 
usually unpaid, the Haitian "army's" conscripts 
would throw away their rifles and run for home 
at the first opportunity. The Cacos, fighting for 
loot in a dirt-poor land, could at least be count¬ 
ed on to fight as long as they got part of the take. 
Bobo had made them the usual promises, but 
with Dartiguenave in power and backed by 
American troops, they were cut out of the deal. 
As small Marine detachments marched in to gar¬ 
rison the towns, the Cacos watched from the 
forests, sharpened their machetes, and bided 
their time. The First Caco War was about to 
begin. 

Enter Butler 

In September, a force of Cacos led by 
Septimus Rameau, who claimed to be Bobo's 
Minister of War, laid siege to Gonaives on the 
west coast. The 109-man garrison there held on, 
but their situation was clearly precarious. 
Caperton called a conference with the Marine 
commander, Col. Littleton "Tony" Waller. 
Waller was the Marine Corps' most distin¬ 
guished veteran at the time, a mustachioed bar¬ 
rel chested man with decades of experience 
behind him. Someone had to be sent to Gonaives 
to take control of the situation, and Waller knew 
just the man for the job: Maj. Smedley Butler, 
USMC. 

Butler was the type they wrote dime novels 
about in those days. The grandson of a Quaker 
and the son of an influential Pennsylvania con¬ 
gressman, he had joined up when the bugles 
blew for the Spanish American War, and had 
been campaigning ever since in places like 
China and Central America. He'd received the 


Congressional Medal of Honor the year before 
at Vera Cruz, and would win another in Haiti 
before he left. A tough bantam-weight with a 
big nose, a sharp tongue and a disdain for "book 
officers," he was right at home in the turn of the 
century Corps with its long-service veterans. 

Butler also felt he knew the score about his 
own country's often hypocritical foreign policy. 
Years after Haiti, when a reporter for the New 
York Times asked him to put his career in per¬ 
spective, Butler gave him an ear full: 

I spent 33 years being a high-class mus¬ 
cle-man for big business, for Wall Street and 
the bankers...I helped purify Nicaragua for the 
international banking house of Brown 
Brothers...I brought light to the Dominican 
Republic for American sugar interests...I 
helped make Haiti and Cuba a decent place for 
the National City [bank] boys to collect their 
revenues in. I helped in the rape of half a dozen 
Central American republics for the benefit of 
Wall Street. 

But be all that as it may, Butler never let his 
political conscience interfere with the enjoyment 
of a good fight. As soon as he got to Gonaives, 
he led a bayonet charge that cleared the Cacos 
from their positions in the town and then ringed 
the place with outposts. That night, as Butler 
was sitting down to dinner, the Cacos launched a 
surprise assault along the railroad tracks. "Who 
wants to fight?" Butler yelled, and led the whole 
garrison out, many in their skivvies, banging 
away with their Springfields and hooting like 
banshees. The Cacos took to their heels and the 
siege of Gonaives was broken. 

At daybreak, Butler led a 55-man patrol and 
caught up with Rameau's men at the village of 
Poteau. Rameau himself was with them, "a wea- 
zoned, sour-looking little devil," as Butler des¬ 
cribed him, who sat on a horse glowering down 
at the major. Butler grabbed him by his coat and 
yanked him off the horse, then gave the man a 
lecture on what constituted proper political be¬ 
havior when US Marines were around. Rameau 
swore he'd seen the light, so Butler let him go. 
But the next day the patrol again found Rameau 
and some Cacos, this time trying to burn down a 
railroad bridge. In a quick scuffle, Rameau was 
captured again; this time Butler sent him off to 
jail in Port-au-Prince. 

By the end of October, Waller's aggressive 
stance had resulted in the death, capture or sur¬ 
render of hundreds of Cacos. The main towns 
were secure, but in the remote areas of the north 
large bands still held out. To spearhead the 
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advance into that Caco heartland. Waller again 
chose Butler. 

Fort Capois 

What became known in Haiti as the 1st 
Marine Expeditionary Brigade was made up of the 


1st and 2nd Marine Regiments along with the 
ships' detachments from the USS Washington, 
Tennessee and Connecticut. The unit also had a 
signals company and an artillery battalion, the 
hardware for which turned into a source of 
amusement for the old hands like Butler. The 3 


Smedley Butler and the Powers That Be 


Like his contemporary George S. Patton, Smedley 
Darlington Butler was a military officer often sur¬ 
rounded by controversy because of his inability to 
keep his mouth shut. 

Though his cynicism about colonial campaigning 
surfaced as early as 1910 in his letters home from 
Nicaragua, it was not until 1915 that Butler incurred 
official disapproval when he refused the Congres¬ 
sional Medal of Honor granted for his role in the Vera 
Cruz operation. He said he'd done nothing to earn it, 
but Secretary of the Navy Daniels ordered him not 
only to accept the award but to wear it. 

Butler's many acerbic comments about "book offi¬ 
cers" in the Navy and Marine Corps might also have 
had something to do with keeping him from a front 
line command in World War I. He was sent to France 
only in September 1918, and spent the rest of the war 
administering the Allied debarkation point in Brest. 

In 1924, at the height of Prohibition lawlessness in 
the US, Butler was granted a leave of absence from the 
Corps to take control of the Philadelphia police 
department. He was at first popular for his well publi¬ 
cized raids on speakeasies and shoot outs with gang¬ 
sters. But when he tried to clean up corruption within 
the department itself, the political bosses decided 
Butler's brand of law enforcement was too much, and 
he was sent back to the Marines. 

In 1929, Butler delivered his first public broadside 
against what he saw as the manipulation of our foreign 
policy in Latin America by Wall Street. After his retire¬ 
ment from the service in 1931, he was much in demand 
as a speech maker and radio commentator; his two 
main themes being "Blowing the Lid Off Crime," and 
"Thirty-Two Years With the Marines." The latter 
invariably contained a statement to the effect he'd been 
a "muscle man for big business" in the Caribbean. In 
1932, Butler showed up to harangue the Bonus 
Marchers in Washington, D.C., telling them they had 
every right to demand their pensions from the "Tory 
Group" controlling the government. He was also criti¬ 
cal of the leadership of the American Legion for their 
readiness to use their membership as strike breakers. 

His most spectacular foray into politics occurred 
in 1934, when he testified before the House 
Un-American Affairs Committee to the effect certain 


prominent businessmen and financiers had solicited 
him to lead a fascist-style coup to overthrow the 
Roosevelt administration. No charges were ever 
brought against those Butler accused, even though he 
had testified under oath. 

As the 1930s wore on, Butler took to the lecture 
circuit and radio to protest what he saw as America's 
drift toward another European war. He often shared 
the podium with prominent left wingers and 
Communists, though he also retained his tough, 
law-and-order, war hero stance. During that time, 
Butler's literary output summed up his political think¬ 
ing rather well. The title of his book. War is a Racket, 
and an article he wrote for Liberty magazine entitled 
"To Hell with the Admirals! Why I Retired at Fifty," 
say it all. 

On 22 May 1940, Butler gave his last public 
address at the Penn Athletic Club, after which he 
entered the Philadelphia Navy Yard Hospital, where 
he died four weeks later, on 21 June, of stomach can- 



General Smedley Butler shortly after the Haitian campaign. 
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and 4.7 inch guns were supposed to be towed by 
four wheel drive trucks, but in the muck of 
Haitian roads those vehicles were soon sunk up 
to their axles. There were no aircraft available, 
so the fighting in Haiti was conducted in the tra¬ 
ditional Marine fashion, with rifles, pistols and 
whatever machineguns could be packed on 
muleback. 

The first order of business was a reconnais¬ 
sance in force through the Caco held region, an 
irregular shape on the map in the northeast near 
the Dominican Republic. It was a 400 square 
mile area, a wilderness of jungle and mountain 
where narrow trails wound through scrub and 
forest, crossed swift flowing streams and snaked 
around cliffs between Caco hideouts, the old 
fortresses abandoned by the French in 1804. 

On 22 October, Butler plunged into the bush 
at the head of 26 hard-bitten, mounted veterans. 


They had a pack train of mules to carry supplies, 
a machinegun, and what turned out to be a 
worthless map. For 100 miles the patrol cut 
through the forest, tracking the Caco bands by 
following the trail of orange peels they left in 
their wake. Finally they came upon one native 
whom Butler forced to lead them toward a 
major Caco base rumored to be in the vicinity. 
Fort Capois, on the east bank of the Grande 
Riviere. 

The Marines sneaked in close enough to get 
a look at the encampment through binoculars. 
The walls of the fort and its outer works were 
swarming with Cacos, too many for the small 
patrol. It was time to slip away, but Butler's luck 
had run out; his men were spotted and about 
500 of the enemy were soon on their track. They 
caught up to the Americans during a rain storm 
while they were leading their horses across a 


Smedley Butler’s Marine Corps — America’s Colonial Infantry 


In the years between 1898 and 1920, the US 
Marine Corps assumed a prominent role in American 
military operations around the globe. From a total 
strength of 77 officers and 2,900 men at the outbreak 
of the Spanish-American War, the Corps grew 
three-fold, until on the eve of our entry into World 
War I it was over 10,000 strong and arguably the most 
battle ready of all US forces. 

The growth in the Corps' role and size can be 
attributed to several factors: the construction of a 
large US Navy under the influence of the strategic 
theories of Capt. Alfred Thayer Mahan, the war with 
Spain that gave the US an empire stretching from the 
Caribbean to the western Pacific, an aggressive for¬ 
eign policy pursued by Theodore Roosevelt and later 
presidents, the expansion of American commercial 
interests abroad, and US control of the Panama Canal. 
All those factors necessitated the existence of a 
quick-reaction force, and the Marine Corps, a com¬ 
pact group of regulars to begin with, served the need 
admirably. 

In 1898, the Marines went to war uniformed 
essentially as infantry, in dark blue wool shirts, blue 
trousers with canvas gaiters, and brown slouch hats. 
In tropical climates, white sailors' uniforms were 
sometimes worn. The Marines were armed with the 
.30 caliber Krag-Jorgensen bolt action rifle, and the 
officers carried Colt revolvers. Several years of hard 
fighting in primitive surroundings, however, led to 
basic changes in dress and weaponry. Light, all-khaki 
uniforms and a new campaign hat replaced the 
Spanish War attire. The Krag-Jorgensen gave way to 


the greatly superior Springfield '03 rifle, and the 
revolvers to the 1911 Colt .45 pistol. 

Prior to the Haitian episode, Marines were sent to 
suppress a Moro uprising on the Philippine island of 
Samar, to spearhead the relief of Tientsin during the 
Boxer Rebellion, to intervene in the Nicaraguan civil 
war of 1912, and on the punitive expedition to Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, in 1915. Garrisons were maintained at 
Cavite in the Philippines, in China, at Guantanamo 
Bay, and in Panama. 

All the strenuous campaigning gradually pro¬ 
duced a core of hardened veterans ready to storm 
fortresses, build a road through a wilderness, guard a 
vital installation, or rescue US citizens in danger. At 
such times it was not only hostile bullets, knives and 
spears the Marines had to contend with, but disease 
and the elements as well. In December 1910, for exam¬ 
ple, Littleton Waller advanced into the jungles of 
Samar at the head of a reconnaissance party to blaze a 
trail across the island for a telegraph line. Ten men 
died of starvation, one went insane, and Waller him¬ 
self collapsed from exhaustion after the party became 
lost and separated before relief columns found them. 

Ironically, the formative years of the "Banana 
Wars" prepared the Corps not for its next major test, 
but for the one after that. The lessons of jungle fighting 
learned in the Philippines and Haiti were of little use 
in the trenches of France in 1918. But by 1941, officers 
like Lewis "Chesty" Puller and Alexander Vandergrift, 
trained by old hands like Waller and Butler, were 
ready to take command during the savage encounters 
at places like Guadalcanal, Peleliu and Okinawa. 
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ford in the river. The ambushers opened fire 
from three sides while the Marines were still 
floundering in the shallows. 

Undaunted, Butler formed his men in a cir¬ 
cle with the animals in the middle as in an old 
time fight against plains Indians, and returned 
fire as the Cacos screamed curses and blew on 
conch shells from within the underbrush. It was 
at that point Sgt. Dan Daly, a veteran whose 
exploits were almost as colorful as Butler's, 
retrieved the machinegun that had gone to the 
bottom of the river lashed to a wounded pack 
mule. Under heavy fire, Daly crawled through 
the Caco lines armed only with a knife, dove 
beneath the water to cut loose the gun and its 
tripod, then lugged the whole assembly and 
three cans of ammunition uphill to the Marines' 
position. "For this amazing stunt," Butler later 
wrote, "I recommended him for the Medal of 
Honor." 

At dawn, a new Caco attack was repulsed 
with heavy losses. The way was now clear for 
the patrol to withdraw, but Butler's blood was 
up. He ordered his men to fix bayonets and told 
them to "move straight forward and shoot 
everyone in sight," and that's what they did. 
The Marines came on in a screaming rush, over¬ 
running one of the outworks of Fort Capois 
known as Fort Dipitie. The bandits were sent 
fleeing in every direction with 75 of their num¬ 
ber left dead on the ground. 

On 27 October, Butler led his tired patrol 
into the Marine outpost at Fort Liberte; their 
casualties had been one man wounded. Daly, 
Capt. William Upshur and Lt. Edward Oster- 
man all received Medals of Honor. 

Meanwhile, Waller had moved his head¬ 
quarters forward to the village of LeTrou. There 
he sat like a spider, hoping the Cacos would 
come out to strike. They obliged him during the 
night of 2/3 November, getting to within 50 
yards of the position before opening fire. The 
moonless night exploded as the Marines and 
sailors blazed away with rifles and machine- 
guns, and Waller took pot shots with his pistol. 
In the morning the Americans counted 38 Caco 
bodies, with many more probably dragged back 
into the bush. 

The Caco leaders of that night attack claimed 
they cut off Waller's head during the fight, but 
their report was shown to be an exaggeration 
when he showed up outside of Fort Capois on 
the 5th. Waller also brought with him enough 
men to storm the place. 

The Cacos met the attack with inaccurate fire 
when the Marines were still about 1,500 yards 


from their perimeter. The Marines charged, 
again with fixed bayonets, while Butler led three 
companies to flush others from outposts in the 
nearby hills. As a sudden pea soup fog descend¬ 
ed on the battlefield, the Cacos took the opportu¬ 
nity to jump over the fort walls and flee into the 
woods. The Marines entered Fort Capois to find 
it deserted, but with plenty of blood around to 
show how much damage had been done. Later 
that week, Butler and his men occupied two 
more strongholds at Selon and Berthol. 

White flags began to appear in Caco villages 
as more and more of the rank and file decided to 
avoid facing the Marines in combat. But there 
remained enough diehards to keep making trou¬ 
ble, and those retreated to their last refuge. Fort 
Riviere. 

Fort Riviere 

The fort wasn't hard to spot. It stood atop 
Montagne Noir, the Black Mountain, a relic from 
the age of Vauban. Perched 4,000 feet above sea 
level, it had walls varying from 15 to 25 feet in 
height set around a 100 foot square enclosure. 
By 1915 its stones were crumbling and the bat¬ 
tlements were overgrown with vines, giving it 
the appearance of a temple from some long lost 
civilization. On three sides the walls merged 
with steep cliffs; on the fourth a long ramp led 
up to a sally port exposed to fire from above. 

At a council of war. Col. Eli Cole of the 1st 
Marine Regiment staff estimated it would take 
the whole brigade and a battery of field guns to 
take the place. Butler scoffed at that idea. He 
said that if he could hand pick a force of 100 
men, he could take Fort Riviere. Cole took him 
at his word, and Butler set to work. 

By this time Butler knew well the Marines 
on Haiti. He had no trouble picking the best of 
the 1st Regiment from the 5th and 13th Companies, 
from the machinegun section of the 23rd Com¬ 
pany, and from the landing party off the 
Connecticut. In addition, he decided to take some 
sailors who were used to fighting in the bush 
and had been issued Marine uniforms. 

Through the night of 16 November, Butler's 
men climbed up Montagne Noir. They drove in 
the Caco sentries around daybreak, then 
watched as the enemy sent their women and 
children toward safety. It was to be a fight to the 
death. 

Butler divided his small force to take the 
fortress under fire from four directions. He sent 
some Marines from the Connecticut with mach- 
ineguns to the south, and put Capt. Chandler 
Campbell with men from the 13th Company at 
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Haitian President Phillippe Sudre Dartiguenave (front row, center), 
and his cabinet are guarded by two Marines in this 1919 photo. 

National Archives. 

the east wall. Butler himself led those from 5th 
Company to the west. The sailors were sent to the 
north to prevent any escape. 

At 7:50 a.m., Butler and Campbell blew their 
whistles and the attack began, covered by the 
machineguns and a few automatic rifles. At first 
Campbell's men had rough going; the east wall 
was almost perpendicular and the Cacos shot 
down on them from embrasures in the battle¬ 
ments. So Campbell's men hit the dirt and did 
what they could to return fire. On the west, 
Butler left 13 men with a machinegun to rake the 
walls, then took another 13 for a rush to the sally 
port up the stone ramp. Bullets splattered on the 
rocks all around them, but the Cacos were shoot¬ 
ing wild. Not a man was hit as the Marines flat¬ 
tened themselves against the stones and inched 
toward the sally port and — they supposed — 
the entrance to the fortress. 

Unfortunately, there really was no entrance. 
•The Cacos, showing admirable foresight, had 
bricked shut the large doorway to prevent just 
such an approach. But Butler and his men soon 
discovered the real entrance, a drain pipe barely 
four feet high extending back 15 feet into the 
interior of the fort. The pipe, however, had also 
been partially bricked up at the other end, and 
worse, a Caco sentry guarded the exit. Butler 
craned his neck around and looked inside. 


Someone had to go through, but it seemed 
almost suicidal to make the attempt. 

Across from Butler, Sgt. Ross L. lams and 
Pvt. Samuel Gross stood waiting tensely. As 
Butler would later tell it: "I knew the only way 
to get into that fort was through that hole. I it 
was who had brought the crowd up there. I it 
was who had bragged how easy it would be to 
take the fort. So it was up to me to lead the pro¬ 
cession." 

But it was lams who led the way. "Oh, 
well," he said, "I'm going through," and started 
in on his hands and knees. Butler thought he 
would be second, but again had to wait as Gross 
shoved him aside and plunged in. Butler fol¬ 
lowed, and the three spent a few hair raising 
seconds crawling toward the gun of a Caco, 
helpless as fish in a barrel. Incredibly, the Caco 
got off a round and missed, giving lams the 
chance to finish him off with a return shot from 
his Springfield. 

The three crawled out of the drain into the 
sunlight in the middle of the old parade ground 
just as some 75 Cacos began bearing down on 
them from all sides. lams and Gross shot down 
two of the chiefs, and Butler emptied his pistol 
into the crowd while the rest of the assault team 
began coming out of the pipe behind them. 

A melee took place as the Cacos rushed in 
with machetes, clubs and rocks, and the Marines 
met them with bayonets and rifle butts, forcing 
them back across the courtyard. Meanwhile, the 
companies on the east and south had managed 
to scale the walls and also charged into the 
dense mass below. Some of the Cacos tried to 
make a run for it over the north wall only to be 
cut down by the guns of the sailors waiting 
there. 

In 10 minutes the battle was over. Fifty 
Cacos, including several Grand Chefs, lay dead. 
The attackers' casualties amounted to two teeth 
lost to a Caco thrown rock. An hour later Butler 
radioed Col. Cole: "No operation could have 
been more successfully carried out." 

Butler next brought in 100 lbs. of dynamite 
and blew the remains of Fort Riviere to 
smithereens. That was a pity, since the place 
might have proved a gold mine for later histori¬ 
ans and archaeologists. But Butler meant to 
make sure no one ever again used it for a rob¬ 
bers' roost. 

Back in Washington, Navy Secretary Daniels 
almost had a fit. He wanted Haiti brought into 
the 20th century, but had no stomach for any¬ 
thing like the Fort Riviere operation. Already a 
non-interventionist movement in the US, cen- 
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tered around publications such as The Nation, 
was contrasting the rough and ready Marine 
Corps' methods in Haiti with the lofty ideals 
espoused by Wilson. Daniels ordered Waller to 
suspend attacks and go easy on the shooting. 

The change from Washington didn't really 
bother Waller. The Fort Riviere fight had broken 
the morale of the Cacos. They surrendered in 
droves, and Haiti became more peaceful then it 
had been in decades. Butler reported his 
Marines began being welcomed by joyous locals 
"who expressed their gratitude in no uncertain 
terms for our work in ridding them of the Caco 
terror that had hung over them for so many 
years." 

Daniel's assistant secretary, Franklin Roose¬ 
velt, recommended Butler, lams and Gross for 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, and all three 
got them. With the award, Butler became the 
second man in Marine Corps history, after Dan 
Daly, to win two. The First Caco War had 
ended, and an occupation began that was to last 
until 1934. 

The Long Occupation 

A second and more serious Caco War broke 
out in 1918, which was put down by the Marines 
and the new Haitian Gendarmerie formed by 
Smedley Butler. Through the 1920s, the Navy 
and Marines administered an intensive program 
of infrastructure improvement across the 
Haitian Republic. Roads were built, railroads 
and port facilities modernized, hospitals found¬ 
ed, and public sanitation brought up to mini¬ 
mum standards of acceptability. The occupation 
was not a complete success, but perhaps its best 
epitaph was spoken by a native Haitian as it was 
ending: 

Now the bandits are all gone; there is no 
more revolution. I live in peace; I plant all I 
can; I pay a reasonable tax. I go to the city in 
the motor bus in four hours, and 1 am not con¬ 
scripted. And while I am away, my wife, my 
children, my ears of corn, and my little goats 
are safe as if they were in the arms of fesus. 

The policy of the United States during the 
occupation was paternalistic and sometimes 
even brutal, as when the corvee system of forced 
labor was used for road building. There is also 
some truth to the claim Marine officers in Haiti 
brought "Jim Crow" attitudes toward their 
assignment. It was, after all, the era when the 
racist film Birth of a Nation was broadly hailed as 
an epic. Even Butler peppered his letters with 
racial epithets when it came to the Haitians. 


But it should also be remembered those 
Marines had been trained to be shock troops, not 
diplomats, social workers or policemen. Set 
down in a strange and hostile environment amid 
a population filled with guerrillas and bandits, 
they acted forcefully but, most observers agreed, 
with superb discipline and, with few exceptions, 
honestly and effectively in a difficult job. 
Perhaps any criticism of the Haitian occupation 
should begin not with the Marines performing 
it, but — as Butler suggested — with those in 
power who sent them there in the first place. 

Finally, a bizarre postscript to the Fort 
Riviere battle occurred in the late 1920s, when 
doubt was cast on Butler's version of events 
from two different sources. The Haitian ambas¬ 
sador to the US, Dantes Bellegarde, claimed Fort 
Riviere had never even existed; and Dr. Joel 
Boone, a former Navy surgeon, wrote to 
President Hoover maintaining the operation had 
actually been a massacre, with Butler's men 
machinegunning a group of Cacos who surren¬ 
dered after the fort had been surprised and 
taken. 

Those assertions were vigorously denied, 
not only by Butler, but also by Franklin 
Roosevelt, who took part in a fact finding mis¬ 
sion to Haiti during the Wilson years. There 
really is no reason to doubt Butler's veracity. 
For while Marine casualties were amazingly 
light at Fort Riviere and throughout the Haitian 
campaign, that can be explained by the ancient 
weapons and poor marksmanship of the Cacos. 
The outspoken Butler certainly had enough ene¬ 
mies among the Navy brass so that were he 
actually guilty of some such crime, those superi¬ 
ors would have delighted in punishing him for 
it. © 
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ost Destructive 


Submarine Attack 

!>y Capt. Bon W. Blee, USN (Ret. 


On 15 September 1942, in the waters south¬ 
east of the Solomon Islands, I witnessed the 
most incredibly destructive submarine-launched 
torpedo attack in naval history. If fact, it was so 
incredible over 40 years later the participants 
themselves, Japanese as well as American, were 
still trying to figure out exactly what happened. 

The setting that afternoon was a gloriously 
beautiful and deceptively peaceful tropical 
seascape. From horizon to horizon an azure sky 
shone down on a blue ocean sparkling with 
whitecaps. Porpoises leaped and plunged in the 
waves, playfully racing the ships. Here and 
there the whitecaps were lashed into foamy 
streaks by a brisk 20-knot wind from the south¬ 
east. In other words, it was duck soup for 
periscopes, deadly for their prey. We called 
those waters "Torpedo Junction." 

I was officer of the deck on the cruiser USS 
Pensacola, which with nine other ships was 
escorting the aircraft carrier Hornet toward 
Guadalcanal. On the horizon to the southwest, 
steaming in company with us, was a second car¬ 
rier, the Wasp, with her own 10 ship escort. As of 
2:45 p.m .,Wasp had just completed 25 minutes of 
flight operations on a southeasterly course, into 
the wind. Then all 20 ships began a right turn 
together, back to our northwesterly base course. 

Soon after we began that turn, from my 
grandstand perch on the Pensacola's bridge, I 
noticed smoke rising inexplicably from Wasp. 
Gaping at the carrier through -my binoculars, I 
was astonished when flight deck crewmen 
began frantically pushing aircraft over the side. 
Racking my brain for an explanation, I recalled 
that Wasp's fighter planes, recovered minutes 
earlier, had shot down a snooping enemy flying 
boat. I guessed one of those planes, perhaps 
damaged in combat or flown by a wounded 


pilot, had crash landed, setting afire other air¬ 
craft on deck. 

The cloud of smoke boiling up from Wasp 
grew rapidly larger. Flames broke out on her 
hanger deck. The flattop stopped her right turn 
and slowed, then began turning back to her left. 
What I and other distant observers didn't yet 
know was three powerful Japanese torpedoes 
had slammed into the carrier's starboard (far) 
side, igniting gasoline fires and setting off explo¬ 
sions that would kill or wound over 500 men, 
dooming the ship. 

The minutes ticked by. I felt a sense of 
impending danger that made events seem to 
unfold in slow motion. The Hornet, Pensacola and 
other ships in the formation, steaming at 18 
knots, continued their turns toward Wasp and 
past her bearing, until we steadied on our north¬ 
easterly base course. That put Wasp broad on 
our port bow at a distance of about 14,000 yards, 
or seven nautical miles, the distance slowly clos¬ 
ing as we advanced. 

About that time a sudden burst of static 
from the radio speaker behind me in the pilot 
house was followed by the terse warning: "Tor¬ 
pedo headed for formation, course zero-six- 
zero!" 

I called my captain, who joined me at once. 
Amid the gabble of voices that came on the air it 
was impossible to tell which ship had passed the 
warning. So there was no way to determine the 
location of the torpedo or what to do about it. 
There was little doubt now, however, as to what 
was happening: a submarine attack. The captain 
ordered battle stations. For the next few min¬ 
utes, the Pensacola was like a kicked ant hill, as 
the bosun's mate piped all hands, general alarm 
gongs clanged, water tight doors and hatches 
slammed shut, running feet pounded on the 
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decks and ladders, and the "first team" arrived 
breathless on the bridge to relieve the watch. 

In the middle of that commotion, and before 
I could turn the conn over to the navigator, 
another burst of static brought only the last few 
words of another warning: "Torpedo just passed 
astern of me, headed for you!" 

Which ship was meant by "you," we all 
wondered. A moment later signal flags, "Emer¬ 
gency T" (for Torpedoes), fluttered from the 
yardarm of a destroyer a mile ahead. The sea 
suddenly seemed to be swarming with deadly 
"fish." 

Signals from Hornet ordered: "Emergency 
turn nine, speed two five!" That was our admi¬ 
ral's way of saying, "Get the hell out of here!" I 
ordered right full rudder and emergency flank 
speed, 25 knots. 

Seconds later there was a muffled explosion 
off our port bow. Destroyer O'Brien, half a mile 
away, staggered out of a churning cloud of 


foam, spray and smoke, her bow blown to 
smithereens. I was scared stiff. That last fish, 
had it missed the O'Brien, would have come 
awfully close to my ship. Were we next? 

"Ka boom!" went another explosion directly 
ahead of us as a torpedo slammed into the port 
bow of the mighty battleship North Carolina. 
Like a wet dog, she shook off a huge column of 
water, oil and spray, and kept going at 25 knots. 
She was a tough ship, but I could see she was 
down by the bow and listing to port. 

During the hectic quarter of an hour after 
Wasp was hit, torpedo warnings came from six 
different ships, while our destroyers reported 
underwater sound contact on at least three sub¬ 
marines thousands of yards apart. After that, 
excited lookouts saw a periscope in every float¬ 
ing swab handle, a torpedo wake in every foam¬ 
ing wave. 

Then, around 3:00 p.m., a terrible explosion 
rocked the Wasp. Flames had touched off one of 






























Map 2 

Stalks Her Prey 



I Hydrophones detect approach of large fleet. 
Wasp sighted by periscope, bearing 045, 
estimated range 15,000 meters (16,400 yards). 
Wasp observed on estimated course 270 
! Wasp observed on estimated course 130, 
speed 12 lets. 1-19 to course 040, speed 8 kts. 

' Wasp in ideal target position. 

1-19 launches six torpedoes at Wasp. 


CHRONOLOGY 

US Carrier TFs 

To 2:20 Two task forces steaming in company, 

zigzagging at 16 kts on base course 280. 

2:20 All ships cease zigzagging, turn left to 
course 1 25, speed 12 kts, for Wasp air 
operations. 

2:44 With air operations completed, all ships 

commence right turn to resume base course. 
2:45 Wasp hit on starboard side by three torpedoes. 


her magazines. The fiery blast sent aircraft, gun 
mounts and mangled bodies spinning high in 
the air, to splash down in the sea for hundreds 
of yards around the stricken ship. All hell 
seemed to have broken loose, but we still 



Destroyer O’Brien, at right, is here shown the instant her bow was 
shattered by a torpedo. She'd just dodged another ’’fish'' that barely 
missed her stern. The telephoto lens picture shows the Wasp burning 
in the background. Both ships were lost. National Archives. 


couldn't fathom exactly what had hit us or 
where the enemy was. 

Fortunately, the torpedo that struck North 
Carolina was the last of five to explode in the bel¬ 
lies of the three American ships hit that day. It's 
important to note nearly eight minutes had 
elapsed from the first hits on Wasp to the final 
one on North Carolina, and that the latter ship, 
when hit, was more than 10,000 yards away 
from Wasp. 

The standard torpedo carried by US sub¬ 
marines at that time was the Mk. XIV, which 
could run 4,500 yards in about three minutes at 
46 knots. That level of performance, we 
Americans thought at the time, was state of the 
art. We couldn't believe the Japanese — thought 
then to be mere copiers of Western technology 
— had anything better. That view reinforced our 
heat of battle surmise that at least two enemy 
submarines, and probably more, had hit us with 
a coordinated attack, a tactic Japanese sub¬ 
marines had never before been known to use. I 
recall speculating they must have adopted the 
German practice of forming their subs into 
"Wolf Packs." 

The Wasp was so badly damaged that at 9:00 
p.m. one of our destroyers had to sink her so she 
wouldn't fall into enemy hands as our other 
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Navy (IJN) as were available through the US 
Naval Historical Center. (Here it should be 
noted that since official IJN records were largely 
destroyed by the fires in Tokyo in 1945, much of 
the extant material was reconstructed through 
post-war interviews with knowledgeable 
Japanese naval personnel.) 

In 1983, when news reached me that a hand¬ 
ful of Japanese participants in the action still 
lived, I began what was to become a lengthy and 
rewarding correspondence with them. It wasn't 
until 1986, however, when a group of partici¬ 
pants from both sides convened in Wilmington, 
North Carolina, for a detailed analysis of the 
action, that the whole story fell into place. 

To set the stage for a review of that analysis, 
we must turn first to the reconstructed IJN files. 
There, in a scholarly account of Japanese subma¬ 
rine operations from August 1942 to March 
1943, it's recorded that as of mid-September, 
nine submarines formed a picket line extending 
200 nautical miles from northeast to southwest 
across "Torpedo Junction." With the centers of 
the individual patrol areas 25 miles apart and 
the subs relying initially on hydrophones, they 



Tom Lea's painting of the aircraft carrier USS Wasp in her death throes after having been torpedoed by Japanese submarine 
1-19 on 15 September 1942. Of the 2,247 officers and men on board, 193 were killed and 366 wounded. 


ships left the area. O'Brien, after receiving tem¬ 
porary repairs at a forward base, made it part 
way back to the states, only to break up and sink 
as a result of her damage. North Carolina spent 
nearly two months undergoing repairs in a Pearl 
Harbor drydock before returning to combat 
duty. Since we did no damage at all to our 
attackers that day, this incident ranks as one of 
the blackest in the history of the US Navy. 

How could such a one-sided disaster have 
happened? How many submarines actually took 
part? Where were they during the action? How 
many torpedoes did they launch? These ques¬ 
tions baffled those who'd taken part in the clash, 
as well as naval historians, for nearly half a cen¬ 
tury. 

During the 1960s and 1970s, some of the 
Japanese survivors of the incident, plus a few 
writers and historians in the United States, 
Japan and Germany, came close to the truth in 
speculating as to what actually occurred. In 
1982, I began my own exhaustive research into 
the matter, reviewing the official action reports 
of key US ships and examining translations of 
such pertinent records of the Imperial Japanese 
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The battleship North Carolina in dry dock at Pearl Harbor for 
repairs of torpedo damage suffered on 15 September 1942. The torpe¬ 
do struck abreast of Turret Number Two, on the port side, below the 
ship's 12 inch side armor. The hole in the hull measured 32 feet long 
by 18 feet high. National Archives. 

were charged with intercepting and destroying 
any American forces approaching Guadalcanal 
from the southeast — that being the main 
American route to the hotly contested island. 
Map No. 1 shows the area in which the action 
took place, together with the approximate posi¬ 
tions of the opposing forces shortly before the 
torpedo attack. 

Next to be considered is the testimony of the 
various survivors of the 1942 ship's company of 
IJN submarine 1-19, one of the picket boats. 
Former IJN Lt. Ikuo Shibuya was that sub's 
engineer officer and is today her senior survivor. 
His battle station was on the lower deck of the 
conning tower, where he controlled engine and 
diving operations. Excerpts from his wartime 
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diary follow (all times converted to civilian 
form): 

At 12:50 p.m. on 15 September, while sub¬ 
merged as usual, our hydrophones detected a 
"sensitivity three contact" [a massive collective 
sound indicating the approach of many ships]. 
The skipper, Commander [Takaichi] Kinashi, 
ordered the boat up to periscope depth. Nothing 
was yet sighted. 

At 1:50 p.m., the periscope was raised again, 
to reveal a task force bearing 045 degrees true. 

At a range Kinashi estimated at 15,000 meters, 
were an aircraft carrier, one heavy cruiser and 
several destroyers. Estimated course was 330° 
[roughly northwest]. 

The ships sighted by Kinashi were the Wasp 
and some of her escorts. Former IJN 
Torpedoman Shichiro Tang, who was at his cap¬ 
tain's elbow in I-19's conning tower during the 
action, states categorically Kinashi was at no 
time aware of the presence of the Hornet group, 
several miles beyond Wasp and thus below the 
horizon. 

With the sighting of the Wasp, the feathery 
wake of the sub's periscope, almost impossible 
to detect amid the whitecaps, curved slowly 
around to a northerly heading, as Kinashi began 
to stalk his prey (see Map No. 2). Shibuya's 
diary continues: "Great luck was with us. At 
2:23 p.m., the enemy fleet changed course to the 
southeast. They were voluntarily placing them¬ 
selves in ideal position for us to attack." 

That change in course occurred when the 
American ships turned together into the wind 
for the 25 minutes of flight operations men¬ 
tioned previously. The 1-19, with a maximum 
submerged speed of eight knots, could never 
have caught up with the fast moving surface 
ships had they maintained their northwesterly 
advance. Writes Shibuya: "It is indeed a wind¬ 
fall, a regular fleet carrier, the most prized target 
of all. Kinashi patiently and coolly closes in." 

According to other 1-19 crew members, 
Kinashi "went deep" to reduce the probability of 
detection as he passed under the American 
destroyer screen. The sub wasn't detected. At ap¬ 
proximately 2:44 p.m., Kinashi returned to peri¬ 
scope depth to find himself in ideal firing posi¬ 
tion, broad on Wasp's starboard bow, at a range 
of 900 meters (985 yards). Shibuya continues: 

The time is now. All six torpedoes are 
launched. It is a sure kill. The no-wake, oxy¬ 
gen-powered torpedoes, the pride of the IJN, 
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must now be speeding toward the enemy, car¬ 
rying our desires and aspirations. Everybody 
patiently waits... 

Dull sounds of explosions are heard. Beyond 
any doubt they are hit sounds. We've made it! 
What a great feeling it is. Everybody is tempted 
to shout a hearty banzai, but we swallow it 
down. We must now run deep and silent. 

Torpedoman Tang picks up the story: "The 
captain ordered a dive at a 45 degree angle. It 
was frightening, and I thought now it is our turn 
to die." 

Shibuya adds: "We remain submerged at a 
depth of 80 meters [260 feet], and hide under the 
wake of the carrier." 

Over the next six hours, by making marks 
on a watertight door, Shibuya counted the ex¬ 
plosions of what he thought were 85 depth 
charges dropped by our counterattacking 
destroyers. Most of those detonations, however, 
were not depth charges, but secondary explo¬ 
sions inside Wasp, since many of the latter actu¬ 
ally occurred and only 29 or 30 depth charges 
were expended by the American destroyers. 

AT 9:00 p.m., with most of the US ships long 
gone from the scene, another IJN submarine, the 
1-15, broke radio silence to report the sinking of 
the Wasp to their headquarters on Truk, in the 
Caroline Islands. The 1-15 did not claim to have 
taken any part in the action. Yet it was this 
report that led American naval historian. Rear 
Adm. Samuel Eliot Morison — apparently in the 
absence of any other credible explanation — to 
draw a false conclusion regarding the hits on the 
battleship and destroyer. That false conclusion 
was to mislead other historians, writers and his¬ 
tory buffs for many years, and needs to be put to 
rest. 

In volume five of Morison's Elistory of United 
States Naval Operations in World War II, a foot¬ 
note reads in part as follows: "I assume that 1-15 
did the job and not 1-19." He explains the 
assumption by adding: "It is known that 1-15 
was in the area, because she confirmed Wasp's 
sinking." 

Unfortunately for historical veracity, the 
1-15 was sunk by a US destroyer six weeks later, 
so none of her crew lived to refute Morison's 
post-war assumption. As will be shown, howev¬ 
er, facts assembled since Morison's writing 
prove the assumption false. 

At 11:30 p.m., after the moon had set, the 
1-19 surfaced to find the scene deserted. She 
immediately radioed Truk, claiming hits on an 
aircraft carrier of the Wasp type, with no men- 



Imperial Japanese Navy submarine 1-19, credited with sinking the 
Wasp. The photo shows the floatplane hangar projecting forward 
from the conning tower, and the sloping catapult partially obscured 
by the bow wave. Photo from Tatsuo Kinashi. 



Commander Takaichi Kinashi, Imperial Japanese Navy, who com¬ 
manded 1-19 in the action of 15 September 1942. Kinashi lost his life 
in 1944, while commanding another submarine returning to Japan 
after a secret mission to Germany. For destroying the Wasp, Kinashi 
was decorated by both the German and Japanese governments, and 
was posthumously awarded a two-step promotion to rear admiral. 
Photo from Tatsuo Kinashi. 
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tion of other results. In fact, there is no record 
any Japanese submarine ever claimed to have 
torpedoed North Carolina or O'Brien. We must 
therefore consider whether any submarine 
might have torpedoed the battleship and 
destroyer without surviving to tell of it. 
According to the reconstructed IJN records, the 
only subs within 300 miles of the 15 September 
attack were the nine on the previously noted 
picket line. All nine boats, included the 1-15 and 
1—19, are recorded as being present at their Truk 
base on 26 September. 

Surely at Truk, if not before, the captains of 
those subs would have reported any significant 


action, and the torpedoing of the only modern 
US battleship then operational in the combat 
area would have become common knowledge 
among the subs' crews. Not only does the record 
make no mention of any such accomplishment, 
but not one of the many surviving Japanese sub¬ 
mariners with whom I was in contact can recall 
any such claim having been made, either at Truk 
or since. Though such negative evidence is not 
conclusive, it leads us by a process of elimina¬ 
tion to look again at 1-19. 

Here I should first state that not one of the 
surviving 1-19 crew members, three of whose 
battle stations were in the conning tower. 


Luck Runs Out for the 1—19 and Her Skipper 


At the start of the Second World War in the 
Pacific, the IJN had 63 operational submarines of a 
wide variety of types and tonnages. Among the 
newest and most advanced were 20 "scouting" subs 
of the B1 type, which included the 1-19. 

A third larger than World War II fleet submarines 
of the US Navy, the 1-19 displaced 2,584 tons sur¬ 
faced, was 356 feet long, and carried a crew of 94. 
Maximum speed was 23.5 knots surfaced, eight knots 
submerged. The 1-19 could launch torpedoes from six 
bow tubes; there were no stern tubes. The boat carried 
17 Type 95, 21-inch, oxygen powered torpedoes. In 
1942, this torpedo and the surface-launched, 24-inch, 
Type 93 "Long Lance," were the world's best. The 
1-19 was also fitted to carry a reconnaissance float¬ 
plane in a watertight hangar forward of the conning 
tower. 

The I-19's commanding officer during September 
1942 was 40-year-old Commander Takaichi Kinashi, 
a 1923 graduate of the Japanese Naval Academy. 
Kinashi had previously served in seven different sub¬ 
marines, commanding three. He was credited with 
having torpedoed at least six Allied merchant ships in 
the Indian Ocean during the early months of the war. 
A brilliant tactician, he was known as a daring and 
pugnacious fighter who kept his cool in tight situa¬ 
tions. 

The spectacular results Kinashi achieved on 15 
September 1942, even though due partly to extraordi¬ 
nary luck, entitle him and the 1-19 to be credited with 
the most successful torpedo attack ever launched in 
the history of submarine warfare. 

Kinashi had other interesting adventures during 
World War II. After taking command of another sub, 
the 1-29, he was chosen for a highly secret and vitally 
important undersea voyage to Nazi Germany. There, 
in March 1944, he met personally with Adm. Karl 


Donitz, commander in chief of the German navy, who 
decorated Kinashi for destroying Wasp. Of much 
greater significance, Donitz sent Kinashi home with a 
priceless hoard of design documents and blueprints 
for new German weaponry. Included were details 
needed for Japan to duplicate and mass-produce sev¬ 
eral advanced German designs, including the V-l fly¬ 
ing bomb and V—2 rocket, soon to be used by Ger¬ 
many with terrifying effect on the civilian populations 
of Belgium and Britain. 

What use a desperate Japan might have made of 
those indiscriminate but extremely destructive 
weapons during the closing months of the war the 
world will never know, for the submarine bearing 
Kinashi and his papers home to Japan never made it. 
When US naval intelligence decrypted the I-29's 
radioed routing orders for the final leg of her journey, 
from Singapore to Japan, a wolf pack of three 
American submarines was sent to ambush her in the 
Bashi Channel between Taiwan and Luzon. There, on 
26 July 1944, the USS Sawfish put three torpedoes into 
the 1-29, sending Kinashi and his technological loot to 
join Wasp at the bottom of the sea. Only one Japanese 
crewman lived to tell of it. 

Posthumously, for destroying Wasp, Kinashi was 
not only decorated by his government, he was also 
awarded a rare two grade promotion to rear admiral. 

Meanwhile, the 1-19, under another captain, also 
came to an inglorious end. In October 1943, she was 
sent along with nine other Japanese submarines to the 
vicinity of the Gilbert Islands to help defend them 
from the impending US assault. She was never heard 
from again, and is believed to have been sunk in 
November 1943, either by American carrier aircraft or 
possibly by a US destroyer. 

Thus the luckiest sub in history, and her skipper, 
ran out of luck. 
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Map 3 

The Incredible Attack 
How It Happened 

Based on the official action reports of the US ships 
and personal interviews with 1-19 crew members. 



CHRONOLOGY 

O 2:44 1-19 launches 6 torpedoes at Wasp. 

0 2:45 3 torpedoes hit Wasp after 1 seen to miss ahead, 
o 2:47 Torpedo crosses wake of cruiser Helena. 

© 2:48 Torpedo on apparently erratic course of 060 
passes directly under destroyer Lansdowne. 

For clarity, ship symbols are not to scale 


Q 2:50 Destroyer Mustin warns of torpedo passing astern. 
O 2:51 Destroyer O'Brien narrowly missed by torpedo to 
port; turns right to be struck by a 2nd torpedo. 

0 2:52 Battleship North Carolina torpedoed. 

(j) 2:53 Cross indicates end of Torpedo #1 's run. 

Q Location of author on navigation bridge of Pensacola. 


believe any other submarine took part in a coor¬ 
dinated attack that day. Since the 1-19 launched 
six torpedoes (and no more) at Wasp, with many 
of the carrier's crew seeing only three hit their 
ship, evidently three missed, passing ahead, 
under the keel, or astern. Was it physically pos¬ 
sible, therefore, for two of them to race aimlessly 
on for another 10,000 yards to strike the destroy¬ 
er and battleship by mere chance? Possible yes, 
as I'll explain below, but certainly incredible. 
Morison discards this theory with the brusque 
comment: "It is possible that 1-19 was responsi¬ 
ble, but her torpedoes would have had a mighty 
long run." 

The truth is Japanese torpedoes of that era 
were indeed capable of mighty long runs and 
were vastly superior in most other respects to 
those of the US Navy. Former IJN Torpedoman 
Tadataka Ohtani, who in I-19's attack on Wasp 
launched three fish from the port torpedo tubes, 
confirmed to me that all six in the spread were 
of the new Type 95, capable of running 13,000 
yards, in not quite nine minutes, at 45 knots. 
Thirteen thousand yards is nearly three times 
the high speed range of the US Navy's Mk. XIV. 
More, the warhead of the Type 95 carried 891 


lbs. of high explosive, compared with 507 lbs. in 
its American counterpart. 

Of course, the odds are extremely slim that 
in such a wide expanse of sea not just one, but 
two, American ships would be hit by stray tor¬ 
pedoes nearing the end of their runs. On the 
other hand, as cynics have warned for countless 
ages, when the chips are down and the stakes 
high, anything nasty that can happen will hap¬ 
pen. 

Map No. 3 reveals graphically how the near¬ 
ly impossible must have taken place. The com¬ 
posite plot shows the approximate tracks and 
significant observations of the key American 
participants during the eight minute period of 
the action, plus what the evidence indicates 
were the paths of the six torpedoes. A study of 
this plot reveals the only sound conclusion that 
can be reached: the hapless North Carolina and 
O'Brien, entirely by chance, ran into two of the 
I-19's stray torpedoes only a minute or so before 
the fish would have run out of fuel and nosed 
harmlessly to the bottom. 

Rarely have the gods of war smiled so sweet¬ 
ly on the fortunes of one side while scowling 
with such cold disdain on those of the other. © 
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The Roman Anarchy, 235-285 


by Richard M. Berthold 


[Ed's Note: all dates in this article are AD unless oth¬ 
erwise noted.] 

Descent into Anarchy 

The great turning point of Roman history 
was the "Anarchy" of 235-285, a period during 
which the empire teetered on the brink of extinc¬ 
tion due to civil war and barbarian invasions. In 
just 50 years there were 24 emperors and dozens 
of failed claimants to the throne, almost all of 
them set up and struck down by an army that 
had lost every shred of loyalty to the state. The 
empire recovered and staggered on for another 
century, but the Anarchy completely changed its 
nature, stripping away the last vestiges of the 
classical empire and dramatically undermining 
the quality of the military. 

At the heart of the chaos was the Roman 
army, which enthusiastically marched into the 
political arena with a complete disregard for 
everything beyond its own short-term interest. 
The wonder is, really, that it had taken so long 
to happen. When in the wake of the collapse of 
the Republic, Augustus, 
the first emperor, estab¬ 
lished the disguised 
autocracy known as the 
Principate, it was al¬ 
ready clear the ultimate 
prop of the system was 
the army. It didn't take 
long before the legions 
were actively demon¬ 
strating that secret of 
empire. 

In the years 68-69, 
they entered the politi¬ 
cal process by elevating 
and fighting for their 
own imperial candidates 
in Rome's first civil war 
since the end of the Rep¬ 
ublic. But with the victo¬ 
ry of Vespasian (69-79) 
the army again with¬ 


drew from politics, to remain loyal to the state 
for more than a century, returning to civil war 
only after the assassination of Commodus 
(177-192). The legions were again reined in by 
the victor, Septimus Severus (193-211), but with 
the murder of the last Severan in 235, all re¬ 
straint was abandoned and the Anarchy began. 

Despite the seductive episode of 68-69, the 
army had remained fundamentally loyal to the 
idea of the empire during the period leading up 
to the Anarchy. It gradually evolved into a privi¬ 
leged class within imperial society, especially 
under Severus, but still kept its discipline and 
efficiency. The rot spread under Severus' incom¬ 
petent successors, as the ranks of the army 
began to "barbarize." The many new non- 
Romans entering the service naturally didn't 
bring with them the loyalty to the state that 
existed among the soldiery of earlier times. 
Particularly damaging in that respect was the 
Edict of Caracalla (211-217), which granted citi¬ 
zenship to virtually every free male in the 
empire, thus removing what had been a major 
incentive for the provincials to Romanize. 

Recruitment gradually drifted away from 
the cities and towns to the rural areas, which 
were little touched by Roman culture. The 
process was accelerated by manpower losses 
due to the plague and by the scramble for ever 
more troops that came to characterize the 
Anarchy. The result was growing numbers of 
soldiers unaffected by Roman ideas and ideals, 
and with little or no sense of loyalty to Rome. 
That in turn meant armies more easily corrupted 
and led into revolt. 

The increasing recruitment of Germans 
made matters still worse. This was a practice 
dating back to Marcus Aurelius (161-180), but it 
only became prevalent with the desperate search 
for manpower during the Anarchy. By the third 
century, the Roman military was simply no 
longer capable of Romanizing the foreign ele¬ 
ments within it, and those new arrivals hastened 
the overall barbarization and corruption of the 
legions. 



Bronze head of Septimus Severus. 
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Barbarians entering the empire uninvited 
was of course one of the salient characteristics of 
the Anarchy, as sundry tribes began to penetrate 
the border defenses with ominous regularity. 
That was due not so much to increased pressure 
along the frontiers (though new barbarian 
groups did appear) as it was to the sudden 
weakening of the defenses there. The border 
defense of the empire had always been a thin 
line, and even in the best of times a serious 
threat in one sector required the transfer of 
troops from others. During the Anarchy, the 
almost constant civil war kept the frontiers 
denuded of better quality troops. The barbarians 
soon discovered once the frontier defense sys¬ 
tem was penetrated they could roam the interior 


almost at will, since it took the empire so long to 
collect a field force to deal with them. Every 
major incursion was ultimately crushed, but the 
temporary successes and the huge bribes paid 
by the Romans to buy time only encouraged fur¬ 
ther invasions. 

A Chronology 

The barbarian problem took a while to devel¬ 
op fully. When the last Severan, Alexander 
(222-235), was assassinated, he had just gathered 
an army at Mainz to confront the Alemanni 
across the Rhine River. Maximinus (235-238), his 
murderer and successor, and the first emperor to 
have risen from the ranks, first had to quell two 
mutinies, but he then invaded Germany and 


THE PLAGUE 


The outbreak of the worst epidemic of infectious 
disease the empire had ever seen made life even more 
miserable during the Anarchy. From about 253 to 270, 
a true pandemic raged across the Roman world, dev¬ 
astating a population already suffering from barbar¬ 
ian inroads and further undermining the manpower 
of the legions. 

Ancient Rome was perhaps the most hygienic 
pre-20th century western society. They understood 
the need for clean water supplies and proper sewage 
disposal in high population density areas, whether it 
was a city or legion camp. But the Romans of course 
had no inkling of microbes and the true cause of dis¬ 
eases and their spread. While their attention to sanita¬ 
tion often limited the outbreak of "camp" diseases 
like typhus and cholera, they were as helpless as any 
other premodern society in the face of an epidemic. 
The empire, with its excellent road system and con¬ 
stant movement of peoples, in fact made matters 
worse, rapidly spreading any new infection across the 
Mediterranean-European world. 

The empire had suffered earlier outbreaks of 
infectious disease, the most recent at the time being 
the so-called "plague of Antoninus" (138-161), a 
smallpox epidemic that ravaged the legions during 
the 160s and 170s and killed Marcus Aurelius (161— 
180). The Anarchy plague was far worse, though it 
has proven impossible to determine its exact nature, 
despite a description of symptoms by the chronicler 
Cyprian: vomiting, diarrhea, sore throat, fever, gan¬ 
grene in the hands and feet. Epidemic ergotism, the 
result of a fungus found on rye, has been suggested, 
but rye was not the staple grain of the empire, conse¬ 
quently it does not explain the widespread nature or 
longevity of the infection. 


The plague began in Egypt and was rapidly car¬ 
ried to every corner of the empire, apparently spread 
by contact with infected persons or with articles han¬ 
dled by them. The Roman legions, shunted back and 
forth across the empire by Gallienus and Valerian to 
crush challengers and counter barbarians, certainly 
helped spread the disease, and the Goth bands that 
roved across the eastern provinces during this period 
also served as vectors for the pestilence. The plague 
flourished from autumn to spring, abating during the 
hot months, and was particularly virulent, killing the 
majority of those who became infected. 

The plague devastated whole areas and sent 
waves of terrified refugees fleeing the countryside for 
the cities, where they were, if anything, more vulnera¬ 
ble. It is said that at one point 5,000 a day were dying 
in Rome, and while figures are otherwise unavailable, 
the sources suggest the overall number of victims was 
immense. Without doubt, the loss of life was huge 
enough to have a significant impact on imperial histo¬ 
ry. Depopulated cities, especially in the east, were 
much easier targets for the barbarian invaders, and 
the vast tracts of land lost to cultivation further under¬ 
mined the already strained revenues of the state. 

Most important, military manpower was sapped at 
precisely the time civil war and invasion were placing 
growing demands on it. One of the factors in Valerian's 
failure against Shapur was the decimation of his army 
by the disease, and the loss of soldiers to the plague 
may well have been the major reason for Gallienus' 
inability to restore the integrity of the lower Danube 
frontier. Disease or no, the forces that shaped the 
Anarchy and brought about the ultimate decline and 
fall of the empire would have continued their work, 
but the microbial invasion accelerated the process. 
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inflicted heavy casualties on the Alemanni. He 
spent the next two years campaigning successful¬ 
ly on the middle Danube, but — in what would 
become a depressing pattern — his attention was 
distracted in 238 by a challenge to his rule. 

In Africa an 81-year-old proconsul, Gordian 
(238), was persuaded to proclaim himself 


emperor and promptly also chose his like- 
named son as his colleague. The two Gordians 
lasted only 22 days before they were killed by 
forces loyal to Maximinus, but their rebellion 
encouraged the normally cowed Senate to 
choose its own imperial candidates, Balbinus 
(238) and Pupienus (238). Maximinus invaded 
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Italy upon hearing of the revolt of the Gordians, 
but he was executed by his soldiers, who were 
impatient with the slow pace of the siege of 
Aquilea. Maximinus' troops recognized new 
emperors, who were, however, also murdered 
three months later in Rome by soldiers who 
resented their German bodyguards. The Roman 


soldiery then proclaimed as emperor the 
13-year-old grandson of Gordian I, Gordian III 
(238-244). 

Once Maximinus had left the Danube for 
Italy, the Dacian Carpi and the Goths had no 
trouble crossing the river and spent the next sev¬ 
eral years terrorizing the Danubian provinces, 
particularly Moesia. It wasn't until 242 that 
Gordian (or rather his advisor Timesitheus, the 
real ruler) could attend to the Danube, and in 
that year the Goths were defeated and the fron¬ 
tier restored. The main army moved east to fight 
the Persians, who had invaded Syria, and there 
in 244 Gordian was murdered by Timesitheus' 
replacement, Philip (244-249), who proclaimed 
himself emperor and concluded a peace with the 
Persians. 

With the removal of Gordian's governor, the 
lower Danubian frontier collapsed again, and 
the Carpi poured back into Moesia, compelling 
Philip to spend 246 and 247 restoring the situa¬ 
tion. The effort was successful, but in 248 a 
rebellion of the Moesian legions provided an 


THE EMPERORS 


235-238 C. Juliu Veras Maximinus Thrax 

238 M. Antonious Gordianus Sempronianus (I) 

238 M. Antonious Gordianus Sempronianus (II) 

238 D. Caelius Calvinus Balbinus 
238 M. Clodius Pupienus Maximus 
238-244 M. Antonius Gordianus (III) 

244-249 M. Julius Philippus Arabus 

248- 249 M. Julius Philippus (his son) 

249- 251 C. Messius Quintus Decius Traianus 
251-253 C. Vibius Trebonius Gallus 

251-253 C. Vibius Afinius Gallus Veldumnianus Volusianus 
253 M. Aemilius Aemilianus 
253-260 P. Licinius Valerianus 
259-268 M. Cassianius Latinius Postumus 
253-268 P. Licinius Gallienus 
268-270 M. Piavonius Victorinus 

270 M. Aurelius Claudius Gothicus 
270 M. Aurelius Claudius Quintillus 
270-273 C. Pius Esuvius Tetricus 
270-275 L. Domitius Aurelianus 

275- 276 M. Claudius Tacitus 
276 M. Annius Florianus 

276- 282 M. Aurelius Probus 

282- 283 M. Aurelius Caras 

283- 284 M. Aurelius Numerianus 

283- 285 M. Aurelius Carinus 

284- 305 C. Aurelius Valerius Diocletianus 
286-305 M. Aurelius Valerius Maximianus 
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opportunity for the Carpi, Goths, Vandals and 
others to invade. Only the heroic efforts of the 
governor of Lower Moesia prevented a complete 
disaster. But he was soon killed by his own 
troops, and late in the year Philip, who was back 
in Rome, sent Decius (249-251) to deal with both 
the barbarians and the mutinous soldiers. He 
cleared the Germans out of Roman territory and 
was so successful with the legions they pro¬ 
claimed him emperor. Despite Decius' protesta¬ 
tions of loyalty, Philip and his son and new col¬ 
league, Philip (248-249), marched north only to 


be defeated and killed by Decius' troops in 
northern Italy. 

Under Decius, best known for his persecu¬ 
tion of the Christians, the Goth problem began 
to reach major proportions. Probably in the win¬ 
ter of 249-250, a large army of Goths crossed the 
lower Danube and penetrated as far south as 
Philippopolis, which they plundered. Through 
250 into 251, Decius was successful against the 
Goths, but was then betrayed to the barbarians 
by Gallus (251-253), the military commander of 
Moesia. Decius and his son were killed, Gallus 


THE AURELIAN WALL 


Rome's first wall had been built in the wake of the 
catastrophe of 390 BC, when an army of invading Gauls 
easily overran the earthen rampart that had previously 
sufficed to protect the town. Having ransomed back 
their city, the Romans began construction, perhaps in 
378 BC, of stone fortifications, the so-called Servian 
wall, mistakenly attributed to King Servius Tullius 
(578-535 BC). Following the line of the old rampart, the 
new wall was an average of 12 feet thick and 24 feet 
high, running for some five and a half miles. 

As far as we know, the Servian wall was never seri¬ 
ously challenged, 
since Rome's legions 
quickly became her 
first and foremost 
line of defense. With 
the Roman frontiers 
pushed out of Italy 
altogether, and long 
centuries of peace 
settling over the pen¬ 
insula, the fortifica¬ 
tions of the capital 
were allowed to fall 
into disrepair. By the 
end of the Republic, 
the city had in any 
case grown far out¬ 
side the area 
closed by the 4th cen¬ 
tury BC wall., 

With the advent 
of the Anarchy and 
the increasing por¬ 
ousness of the Dan¬ 
ube frontier, Italy 
was threatened with 
foreign invasion for 
the first time since 


the days of Marius at the end of the second century BC. 
That fact was driven home to Aurelian in 270 by the 
army of Juthungi, Marcomanni and Alemanni that pen¬ 
etrated the Alpine passes and ravaged northern Italy. 
They were ultimately annihilated by the emperor, but 
Rome was saved only because the Germans, having 
inflicted a surprise defeat on Aurelian in the north, 
broke up into small bands to plunder rather than march¬ 
ing on the city. Not even Pyrrhus and Hannibal had so 
threatened the capital, and in 271 Aurelian initiated 
work on a new city wall. 
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was proclaimed emperor and immediately con¬ 
cluded a humiliating peace with the Goths. He 
then hurried to Rome, where he made his son 
Volusianus (251-253) co-emperor. 

In Gallus' absence, the Goths and other bar¬ 
barian groups once again overran Moesia and 
Thrace, one band even managing to cross into 
Asia Minor. Gallus did nothing, but in 253 his 
governor in Moesia, Aemilianus (253), smashed 
the Goths and chased them back across the 
Danube, so impressing his troops they pro¬ 
claimed him emperor. 


Gallus ordered Valerian (253-260), his com¬ 
mander on the Rhine, to bring help, but before it 
could arrive the emperor was murdered by his 
own troops when Aemilianus invaded Italy. 
With Gallus dead. Valerian's soldiers elevated 
him to the purple, and Aemilianus' legions 
responded to the news by killing their comman¬ 
der and declaring their loyalty to Valerian. Once 
Valerian reached Rome, he made his son 
Gallienus (253-268) co-emperor. 

In 254, Gallienus was sent to the Rhine, 
where he was generally successful against the 


Aurelian's wall stretched for 12 miles, for the most 
part following the line of the old customs barrier, and 
enclosed all 14 wards of the Augustan city, which 
necessitated an extension across the Tiber in the area of 
Janiculum. Because military manpower was needed for 
Aurelian's coming assault on Zenobia, and because the 
Germans might suddenly invade again, easy and 
speedy construction was required, which resulted in a 
relatively simple and uniform wall. Differences in the 
workmanship of various sections of the wall are 
undoubtedly due to the differing degrees of skill 
among the separate gangs. 

The wall was 12 feet thick, made of concrete faced 
with brick, much of it reused from other monuments, 
and averaged 20 to 24 feet in height. It was topped over 



A portion of the Aurelian Wall. 


much of its length by a loopholed gallery over which 
ran a crenellated walkway pierced by numerous 
posterns and 18 gates protected by towers. At regular 
intervals along the wall were 381 square towers, appar¬ 
ently designed as artillery platforms, each featuring its 
own latrine. About a sixth of the wall incorporated 
existing structures, an indication of the need for speed 
and economy. 

It's clear from the nature of the wall, especially the 
many gates, and the circumstances of its building, that 
it was not intended to withstand a serious attack by a 
force with siege equipment. If military forces sufficient 
to completely man the 12-mile circuit were present, 
they would more likely be engaging the enemy in open 
battle. The point of the fortifications was to temporarily 
protect the city from barbarian invaders until a Roman 
army could arrive. With artillery in the towers sweep¬ 
ing the approaches, the ill-equipped and undisiciplined 
Germans would find it difficult and costly to assault. 

The wall wasn't completed until the reign of 
Probus (276-282), and a generation later the emperor 
Maxentius (306-312), anticipating an attack by his rival 
Constantine (306-337), dramatically strengthened the 
defenses. The curtain was raised to an average height of 
60 feet, though in some places the width of the addition 
was only six feet, leaving a passageway on the city side. 
Mexentius' improvements were not tested: at the last 
minute he decided to give battle and was defeated by 
Constantine at the Milvian Bridge. The wall was re¬ 
paired by Honorius (393-423), and again by the Byz¬ 
antine general Belisarius in 547, but the restoration 
work was of poor quality, fitting for a city that had 
become a backwater in the barbarian west. 

The Aurelian wall served its purpose, protecting 
Rome from barbarian occupation until the sack of the 
city by Alaric and his Visigoths in 410. But though the 
city was overrun on that and many subsequent occa¬ 
sions, the walls themselves were not seriously breached 
until Garibaldi assaulted them with modern artillery in 
1849. Seventeen centuries after Aurelian, two-thirds of 
the wall and half its gates still survive. 
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Germans until about 257, when the Franks Gaul and Spain. Meanwhile, the Alemanni 
crossed the lower Rhine and pillaged through crossed the upper Danube and in 258 invaded 


THE GERMANS 


With the exception of the border with Persia, the 
Roman Empire everywhere faced peoples whose rela¬ 
tively low level of social development qualified them 
as "barbarians." The bedouins of the Syrian and 
Arabian deserts, the Blemmyes of the upper Nile, the 
Garamantes and the Gaetulians of north Africa, and 
the Caledonians of the Scottish highlands were for the 
most part simply nuisances, but the tribes along the 
2,000 mile Rhine-Danube frontier were a major mili¬ 
tary threat. During the Anarchy these included the 
non-German Dacian Carpi and the Sarmatae on the 
middle Danube, but the vast majority of the northern 
barbarians were Germans. 

The original home of the Germans was Scandi¬ 
navia, Jutland and the north German coast, but by the 
1st century BC they had driven the Celts west of the 
Rhine and, with the exceptions of the Dacians and 
Sarmatae, completely dominated central and eastern 
Europe north of the Danube. They were known gener- 
ically as the Germani, after a third century BC tribe on 
the Rhine, but the reality — fortunately for Rome — 
was dozens of separate tribes whose interests rarely 
coincided, except for the occasional coalition against 
the empire. 

Though they engaged in some agriculture, the 
Germans were primarily pastoralists and constantly on 
the move. As expected for a tribal society, kinship rela¬ 
tionships were all-important and political institutions 
tended to be primitive and fluid. Some tribes had per¬ 
manent chiefs, others elected them on an ad hoc basis, 
and among all the final say was in the hands of the 
assembly of warriors, the institutional ancestor of the 
citizen assembly in both Greece and Rome. 

These were warrior societies, which meant they 
suffered serious disadvantages when fighting the pro¬ 
fessional armies of Rome. The Germans were big, 
tough and brave to the point of recklessness, but they 
were almost completely without discipline and orga¬ 
nization. Their impetuosity made it easy to lure them 
into traps, and their defensive staying power was lim¬ 
ited; a single reverse frequently led to the immediate 
collapse of all resistance. Their equipment was rarely 
as good or plentiful as that of the Romans/and their 
contempt for body armor, especially helmets, further 
undermined their fighting potential. 

On the strategic level, the lack of training, equip¬ 
ment and patience made it virtually impossible for 
them to take fortified cities. That, together with their 
disregard of any supply organization, made them sus¬ 


ceptible to food problems, a vulnerability the defense- 
in-depth strategy of the Dominate would take advan¬ 
tage of. 

On the other hand, their size, fierce appearance 
and astonishing personal courage frequently gave 
them the psychological edge, certainly when con¬ 
fronting green units and garrison troops. Numbers 
were their strong suit. As warrior societies they could 
field a high percentage of their total population as 
combatants, and while figures for barbarian armies 
are notoriously unreliable and exaggerated, invading 
forces of up to 50,000 were not uncommon during the 
Anarchy. These were, to be sure, undisciplined mobs 
of warriors, but the salient fact is there was a seeming¬ 
ly endless supply of them, which was certainly not the 
case with Roman military manpower. 

Unlike the migrations that would engulf the west¬ 
ern Roman Empire in the late 4th and 5th centuries, 
the barbarian invasions of the Anarchy were not 
stirred by the arrival of new groups from the east and 
the pressure to find new land. Rather, it was the col¬ 
lapse of the imperial defenses that allowed the 
Germans to give far grander expression to the lust for 
loot and adventure that had for centuries motivated 
the barbarian tribes. The seepage of Roman culture, 
and especially Roman gold, across the frontier over 
the years had only whetted the barbarians' appetite, 
and when the domestic problems of the Anarchy 
called the legions away, the previously contained 
flood simply spilled into the empire. 

Of the Germanic groups that assaulted Rome dur¬ 
ing the Anarchy a few — the Heruli, Juthungi and 
Longiones — disappeared from history, but most 
would participate in the final dismemberment of the 
empire and the establishment of medieval Europe. 
The Alemanni finally settled in Alsace and northern 
Switzerland. The Burgundians occupied southeastern 
France, only to be annihilated there by the Franks, 
who overran France and the Low Countries and ulti¬ 
mately built the Carolingian Empire across western 
and central Europe. First to sack the city of Rome, the 
Goths established separate kingdoms in Italy (Ostro¬ 
goths) and Spain (Visigoths). The former was des¬ 
troyed by the Byzantines, the latter by the Arabs. The 
Marcomanni settled in Bavaria. The Vandals, joined 
by some Quadi, first occupied Spain, but under 
Visigothic pressure relocated to north Africa, where 
they were finally eliminated by Belisarius during the 
Byzantine reconquest. 
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Italy, where they were crushed by the energetic 
Gallienus, Valerian having left for the east to 
deal with the Persians. The following year the 
emperor rushed north into Pannonia to crush a 
revolt and secure the province from the 
Marcomanni, Sarmatae and Quadi, surrendering 
some territory in return for help from the king of 
the Marcomanni. 

Farther east, the Goths invaded again (254? 
the exact chronology of Goth incursions in the 
250s and 260s is confused) and ravaged the 
Balkan peninsula as far south as Athens. Other 
bands of Goths had meanwhile begun raiding 
from the Black Sea, and in 267 seaborne Goths 
assaulted the northern and western coasts of 
Asia Minor virtually unhindered, getting away 
with all their loot. The following year a Heruli 
fleet and Goth army, probably the largest single 


force to invade the empire in the 3rd century, 
devastated Thrace and Greece, capturing Athens 
in the process. Moving back north, the Goths 
were caught by Gallienus in Moesia, where they 
reputedly left 50,000 dead on the battlefield. 

But the victorious emperor had to hurry off 
to fight a revolt in Italy, where he was treacher¬ 
ously murdered, and in 269 his successor, Claud¬ 
ius (268-270), cleaned up the Goth remnants and 
crushed fresh invading bands, settling captives 
in the depopulated areas of Moesia, Thrace and 
Macedonia. Marauding across the river contin¬ 
ued, but the efforts of Gallienus and Claudius, 
who gained the nickname "Gothicus," ended the 
serious Goth threat for another century. 

Gallienus' father and colleague. Valerian, 
had been unavailable to help against the Ger¬ 
mans because his presence had been required on 


THE BIG BIRTHDAY 


The millenary jubilee of Rome was celebrated on 
21 April 248 by the co-emperors Philip the Arab and 
his son. Ironically, the 1,000 year anniversary of the 
founding of the city occurred during the Anarchy, a 
period that strongly suggested there were not going to 
be many more birthdays for the empire. 

What the two Philips actually conducted those 
three days and nights in Rome were the ludi saeculares, 
the secular games, which celebrated the end of one age 
(: saeculum ) and the beginning of another. The term of 
an "age" was normally fixed as a century, and the first 
such games may have been held as early as 348 BC. 
They were certainly celebrated in 249 BC, again in 146 
BC, and then in 17 BC by Augustus, who calculated an 
"age" at 110 years. During the Principate, the games 
were held in 47, 88 and 204, and the millenary games 
of 248 were, perhaps fittingly, the last celebrated. 

The secular games, like all Rome's traditional fes¬ 
tivals, were a combination of public entertainments, 
merrymaking and religious ceremony. Using wild ani¬ 
mals that had been collected for Gordian's Persian tri¬ 
umph, Philip put on elaborate games in the Circus 
Maximus and even scraped together funds for a con- 
giarium, a special distribution of money to the city 
populace. Music and dancing went on in the Campus 
Martius, and special sacrifices were conducted along 
the banks of the Tiber River at night. Throughout the 
celebration a succession of rituals, from which slaves 
and foreigners were excluded, thanked the gods for 
the past age of prosperity and prayed for another. 

The gods apparently gave only half their attention 
to the imprecations, for though the united empire 
would totter on for another century and a half, it 


would hardly be a time of prosperity and happiness. 
Perhaps the fact the "Roman" emperor who celebrat¬ 
ed the last games was born in what is now Jordan had 
something to do with it. 



Phillip the Arab. 
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THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 


Throughout the Principate, Rome's eastern neigh¬ 
bor was the Parthian Empire, a weak, semi-feudal 
structure, whose armies were generally not a threat to 
the legions. By the third century AD, however, Parthia 
was in decline, her dissolution hastened by the inva¬ 
sions of Septimius Severus in the 190s. In 224 a rebel¬ 
lious Persian prince, Ardashir (224-240), overthrew 
the last Parthian king, Artabanus V. Consolidating his 
hold on Iran and conquering Mesopotamia, Ardashir 
proclaimed himself "King of Kings" and heir to the 
old Achaemenid Empire destroyed by Alexander the 
Great. The Sassanid Persian Empire was thus born 
and claimed all the lands from India to the Aegean. 

Ardashir retained for the most part the organiza¬ 
tion of the Parthian Empire, but he established in 
Ctesiphon a much stronger central government and 
attempted to replace vassal rulers with state officials. 
Part of this process of centralization was the transfor¬ 
mation of the traditional Iranian religion, Zoroas¬ 
trianism, into a powerful state church that provided a 
unifying ideology as a further prop to royal power. As 
a result of this development, the region began shed¬ 
ding the Hellenic veneer it had possessed since the 
days of Alexander and the Seleucid monarchs. 

Feudal elements persisted and the provincial 
nobility still mustered their mostly worthless peasant 
levies, but the new government was able to field more 
effective national armies built around a core of aristo¬ 
cratic armored cavalry. Coupled with the new aggres¬ 
sive spirit of the dynasty, this heavy cavalry (dubbed 
clibanarii, or "ovens" by Roman soldiers) contributed 
to the mounting pressure on Rome to develop its own 
corps of armored horse. 

The Roman reaction to the new threat in the east 
came in 232, when Severus Alexander launched a 
major invasion of Ardashir's empire. Both sides suf¬ 
fered heavy losses in this indecisive war, which ended 
after a year, but Rome's eastern frontier was secured 
and Ardashir turned his attention to the east, carrying 
Sassanid rule to Samarkand and the Indus River val¬ 
ley. In 242 he was 
succeeded by his son 
Shapur I (240-270), 
who invaded Roman 
Syria, prompting the 
expedition of Gor¬ 
dian III and Timesi- 
theus in 243. 

Beaten by the 
Romans and facing 
troubles in Iran, Sha¬ 
pur was happy to 
sign a peace the fol- Silver Drachm of King Shapur I. 


lowing year with the new emperor, Philip, but the war 
was reopened in 252, when the Persians captured 
Armenia, creating a major strategic problem for 
Roman defenses. By 257, the situation was threatening 
enough to bring Valerian east to repel an invasion of 
Syria and invade Mesopotamia, only to be captured 
by Shapur in 260 during negotiations. 

Shapur suddenly had free reign in the east. He 
captured Antioch and invaded Asia Minor, but was 
attacked by the Palmyrene king, Odenathus, as he 
returned home with his booty. Shapur had earlier 
committed the mistake of rebuffing Odenathus' 
advances thus driving him into Roman arms, and in 
262 he found himself being chased all the way to 
Ctesiphon by a Palmyrene-Roman army. The capital 
was saved, but northern Mesopotamia and Armenia 
were lost. 

The blow delivered by Odenathus was severe 
enough that Shapur took no further action in the west. 
His death in 270 may have been followed by the sort 
of dynastic problems that had plagued the Parthians 
and the Achaemenids: the reigns of Hurmazd I 
(270-271) and Bahram I (271-274) were brief and 
Persian aid to Palmyra during Aurelian's reconquest 
of the east was insignificant. Whatever the causes, 
Persia was not prospering, and in 279 Bahram II 
(274-293) hastened to make a truce with Probus, who 
also had his own problems. The time thus bought 
didn't improve Bahram's situation, and he was unable 
to offer effective resistance to Cams' invasion in 283, 
losing his capital to the Romans again. Only Caras' 
assassination that same year saved the Persians from 
further humiliation. 

Persia's struggles with Rome would continue 
through the Dominate and on into the Byzantine era, 
the two empires invading one another and trading 
Armenia and northern Mesopotamia back and forth. 
In the 5th and 6th centuries, the Sassanids would lose 
the territory east of Iran to the White Huns and the 
Oghus Turks, and in the 7th century the Persian 
Empire, exhausted and ruined by long wars with 
Byzantium, would be destroyed virtually overnight 
by the Moslem Arabs. 

The ease with which Rome was able to invade 
Mesopotamia and repeatedly capture Ctesiphon dur¬ 
ing the Anarchy suggests that while Sassanid Persia 
was a greater military force than Arsacid Parthia had 
been, it remained relatively weak compared to the 
Roman Empire. Nevertheless, Persia still had a major 
impact on Rome by providing another serious, if not 
life threatening, distraction to add to all the other 
woes of the Anarchy and by stimulating the evolution 
of the Roman army toward cavalry. 
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the eastern frontier. In 227 the old Parthian 
Empire had been overthrown by a new Persian 
dynasty, the Sassanids, who created a more effi¬ 
cient administration and military and promptly 
began threatening Roman possessions. An expe- 
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Expiry_ 


Killed by Gallienus' forces. Fortunately for 
Rome, a savior arose in the form of Septimius 

JF Odenathus, the new king of the wealthy caravan 
town of Palmyra. 

Gathering an army of his own, Odenathus 
drove back Shapur into his own country in 260, 
then cleaned up the remains of Macrianus' east¬ 
ern empire, for which he received the gratitude 

■ of Gallienus. Odenathus was now the real ruler 
of most of the Roman east, but he was content to 
act as Gallienus' agent, and in 262 invaded the 

L Persian Empire with an army of Roman legions 
and Palmyrene troops. The campaign was large- 

■ ly successful, penetrating all the way to the Per¬ 
sian capital of Ctesiphon, but Odenathus was 

■ assassinated in 266 or 267, and his authority 
passed to his widow Septimia Zenobia and her 

■ infant son. 

Preoccupied with the Goths, Gallienus had 

H. no choice but to accept Zenobia's rule. When he 

I became emperor in 268, Claudius refused to 

■ transfer Odenathus' titles to his son Waballath, 
but forced to remain in Italy to crush another 

■ invasion of Alemanni, he too could only accept 
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no longer controiiea oy Rome, ana tne news 
from the west was no better. In 259, Gallienus' 
commander on the Rhine, Postumus, was pro¬ 
claimed emperor, and by 260 his rule was recog¬ 
nized by the armies in Gaul, Spain and Britain. 
Gallienus promptly invaded Gaul, but after a 
year and a half without much success he was 
wounded and returned to Italy. Goth problems 
and revolts in the east prevented the emperor 
from turning his attention again to the west, 
where Postumus was able to consolidate his 
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losing his capital to the Romans again. Only Cams' 
assassination that same year saved the Persians from 
further humiliation. 

Persia's struggles with Rome would continue 
through the Dominate and on into the Byzantine era, 
the two empires invading one another and trading 
Armenia and northern Mesopotamia back and forth. 
In the 5th and 6th centuries, the Sassanids would lose 
the territory east of Iran to the White Huns and the 
Oghus Turks, and in the 7th century the Persian 
Empire, exhausted and ruined by long wars with 
Byzantium, would be destroyed virtually overnight 
by the Moslem Arabs. 

The ease with which Rome was able to invade 
Mesopotamia and repeatedly capture Ctesiphon dur¬ 
ing the Anarchy suggests that while Sassanid Persia 
was a greater military force than Arsacid Parthia had 
been, it remained relatively weak compared to the 
Roman Empire. Nevertheless, Persia still had a major 
impact on Rome by providing another serious, if not 
life threatening, distraction to add to all the other 
woes of the Anarchy and by stimulating the evolution 
of the Roman army toward cavalry. 
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the eastern frontier. In 227 the old Parthian 
Empire had been overthrown by a new Persian 
dynasty, the Sassanids, who created a more effi¬ 
cient administration and military and promptly 
began threatening Roman possessions. An expe¬ 
dition by Severus Alexander in 232 checked 
Persian ambitions for a time, but around 240 the 
aggressive Shapur I took advantage of Roman 
domestic problems and captured Syria. He was 
driven out in 243 by Timesitheus and Gordian 
III, but their murders the following year pre¬ 
vented further Roman action and resulted in a 
peace treaty with the new emperor, Philip. 

Shapur then turned his attention north, and 
by 252 had changed Armenia from a Roman ally 
into a Persian client, thus providing a base for 
Persian raids into Asia Minor. These develop¬ 
ments and further threats to Syria brought 
Valerian east in 257. He inflicted two major 
defeats on Shapur, but his army was so weak¬ 
ened by the plague he opened negotiations at 
Edessa in 259. Shapur treacherously used the 
talks to capture Valerian, who died in captivity 
the next year. In the wake of this blow to Roman 
prestige, Persian forces again invaded Syria, 
Cappadocia and Cilicia. 

Gallienus was too busy in Europe to attend 
to the eastern situation, and though one of 
Valerian's generals, Macrianus, rallied Roman 
forces and inflicted another defeat on Shapur, he 
then proclaimed his two sons emperors and 
marched to Europe, where he was met and 
killed by Gallienus' forces. Fortunately for 
Rome, a savior arose in the form of Septimius 
Odenathus, the new king of the wealthy caravan 
town of Palmyra. 

Gathering an army of his own, Odenathus 
drove back Shapur into his own country in 260, 
then cleaned up the remains of Macrianus' east¬ 
ern empire, for which he received the gratitude 
of Gallienus. Odenathus was now the real ruler 
of most of the Roman east, but he was content to 
act as Gallienus' agent, and in 262 invaded the 
Persian Empire with an army of Roman legions 
and Palmyrene troops. The campaign was large¬ 
ly successful, penetrating all the way to the Per¬ 
sian capital of Ctesiphon, but Odenathus was 
assassinated in 266 or 267, and his authority 
passed to his widow Septimia Zenobia and her 
infant son. 

Preoccupied with the Goths, Gallienus had 
no choice but to accept Zenobia's rule. When he 
became emperor in 268, Claudius refused to 
transfer Odenathus' titles to his son Waballath, 
but forced to remain in Italy to crush another 
invasion of Alemanni, he too could only accept 



Germans executing Germans while Roman cavalry rides watch in 
the background. The scene is from the column of Marcus Aurelius 
and represents the punishment of revolting Quadi. 


Zenobia's de facto rule in the east. Not satisfied 
with her position, the queen made the most of 
Roman problems with the Germans by captur¬ 
ing Egypt in 269, and Cappadocia and Galatia 
by early 270. Claudius was busy in 269 finishing 
off the Goths, and before he could respond to 
Zenobia's aggressions he died early in 270 from 
plague. 

The bulk of the eastern provinces were now 
no longer controlled by Rome, and the news 
from the west was no better. In 259, Gallienus' 
commander on the Rhine, Postumus, was pro¬ 
claimed emperor, and by 260 his rule was recog¬ 
nized by the armies in Gaul, Spain and Britain. 
Gallienus promptly invaded Gaul, but after a 
year and a half without much success he was 
wounded and returned to Italy. Goth problems 
and revolts in the east prevented the emperor 
from turning his attention again to the west, 
where Postumus was able to consolidate his 
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position, clearing out the invading Franks and 
Alemanni and reestablishing the Rhine frontier. 
However, his revolt appears to have led to the 
loss of the agri decumates, the triangle of land 
between the upper Rhine and Danube, original¬ 
ly occupied by the Flavians (68-69) to shorten 
communications between the two fronts. 

Postumus ruled longer than any Anarchy 
emperor except Gallienus, but in 268 he was 
murdered by his own troops when he refused to 
allow them to sack Mainz. His successor, 
Victorinus, was immediately faced with the 
defection of Spain and dissension in Gaul, and 
in 270 he was killed while suppressing a revolt 
and was succeeded by Tetricus. 

The 250s and 260s were certainly bad dec¬ 
ades for Rome, and in the year 270 it might 


A HIGH RISK OCCUPATION 

Being emperor during the Anarchy was not for the faint 
of heart. Of the 24 emperors generally recognized as legiti¬ 
mate for the period, exactly one — Diocletian — died of old 
age, 11 years after he abdicated in 305. Claudius died of 
plague. Valerian of unknown causes after his capture by 
Shapur, while Gordian I and Quintillus both committed sui¬ 
cide. Four emperors died in battle, three against rivals and 
the fourth, Decius, against the Goths after he'd been treach¬ 
erously set up by Gallus. The remaining 15 were murdered, 
two by individuals, two by the Praetorian Guard, 11 by 
their own troops. 

Fear and ambition were the major motivations behind 
the assassinations, most of which occurred when the victim 
was facing a new rival, but other motives also stirred the 
soldiers. Balbinus and Pupienus were in part killed because 
the Praetorians disliked the latter's German bodyguards 
and resented the fact the two had been chosen by the 
Senate. Probus was slaughtered by troops fed up with hard 
work; and Carinus was murdered by a tribune whose wife 
he'd seduced. Gallienus fell to a conspiracy of his Illyrian 
officers, who wanted one of their own as emperor and 
Numerianus was secretly killed in his closed litter by his 
father-in-law, who managed to hide the death for several 
days. 

It is the death of Aurelian, however, that best encapsu¬ 
lates the pointless waste of the Anarchy. While on the 
march to Asia in the summer of 275, he caught his confiden¬ 
tial secretary, Eros, lying and threatened punishment. 
Fearing the worst, Eros prepared a list of officers, including 
himself, whom the emperor was supposedly about to arrest 
and execute, then made sure the named men saw it. As Eros 
presumably anticipated, some of the officers on the list did 
have reason to fear Aurelian, and assuming the document 
was authentic, promptly murdered him. 


have seemed to many the empire was finished. 
Excepting Spain and the southernmost part of 
Gaul, all the western provinces were part of 
Tetricus' Gallo-Roman Empire, while in the 
east, Egypt and the Asian provinces, apart from 
western Anatolia, were under Zenobia's con¬ 
trol. The Danubian and Balkan regions had 
been devastated by the Goth incursions, and 15 
years of plague had depopulated wide areas 
sapping military manpower. Imperial revenues 
had declined dramatically, the coinage had 
been debased to the point of worthlessness, and 
the state teetered on the edge of bankruptcy. 

In fact, however, the empire had seen the 
worst of it. The plague and Goth pressures abat¬ 
ed, the Gallo-Roman Empire appeared to be 
breaking up, and there were signs the army, 
especially the higher quality Illyrian legions, 
was ready for an end to the constant local rebel¬ 
lions. Claudius, the first of the three great 
Illyrian soldier-emperors, had begun the job of 
restoring imperial unity, but it was left to the 
second, Aurelian (270-275), to earn the title 
"Restitutor Orbis" (Restorer of the World). 

Claudius was succeeded in Italy by his 
brother, Quintillus (270), but the army in the 
Balkans proclaimed Aurelian emperor, and 
deserted by his soldiers, Quintillus committed 
suicide. Aurelian hurried to Italy, which had 
been invaded by the Juthungi, and chased them 
back across the Danube. He then moved to 
Rome, where he began the process of restoring 
the imperial coinage, which had been complete¬ 
ly debased under Gallienus. 

In a temporizing measure, he officially rec¬ 
ognized Waballath's position in the east. He was 
suddenly called to Pannonia to crush an inva¬ 
sion of Vandals and Iazyges, then marched back 
to northern Italy to counter an army of Juthungi, 
Alemanni and Marcomanni. With the Germans 
cleared off, he moved south to quell distur¬ 
bances in Rome and in 271 began construction of 
the massive city wall that bears his name. A few 
pretenders popped up around the empire, but 
they were disposed of locally, and Aurelian was 
at last ready to deal with Zenobia. 

But taking advantage of the German incur¬ 
sions, the Palmyrene queen moved first, declar¬ 
ing the independence of her realm in 271. Aur¬ 
elian responded by sending an army to recover 
Egypt, and late in 271 he mobilized a second 
force on the Danube and headed east. On the 
way he smashed an invading army of Goths and 
decided to abandon the trans-Danubian prov¬ 
ince of Dacia, created a century and a half earlier 
by Trajan (98-117). A new Dacian province was 
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formed south of the river, and Aurelian went on 
to Asia Minor, encountering little resistance. 

In 272 he defeated Zenobia's army at 
Antioch and again at Emesa, occupied Palmyra 
and captured the queen and her son, who were 
sent into comfortable captivity in Italy. The 
emperor then rushed back to the lower Danube 
to turn back an invasion of Carpi, only to have 
to hurry south again the following year to crush 
rebellions in Palmyra and Alexandria. 

Affairs in the east finally settled, Aurelian 
moved west against the already crumbling 
Gallo-Roman Empire, and in late 273 easily 
defeated Tetricus, completing the restoration of 
imperial unity. He spent the better part of 274 in 


Rome, establishing a solar cult and attempting 
to restore financial stability. Late in the year he 
quelled a minor revolt in Gaul and smashed 
more barbarians on the upper Danube. Collect¬ 
ing a large army, he then marched east to 
reestablish the Roman frontier on the Euphrates 
River, but in the vicinity of Byzantium he was 
murdered in an utterly senseless conspiracy. 

The best of the Anarchy emperors was dead, 
and a curious interregnum followed. Declining 
to name a successor to their popular leader, 
Aurelian's soldiers handed the matter to the 
normally ignored Senate, which in turn resisted 
making a choice, fearing any involvement 
would lead to later reprisals. For a month the 


THE ILLYRIAN CONNECTION 


Throughout the history of the Principate, the 
Danubian legions enjoyed a reputation for being the 
best in the army, playing an especially prominent and 
crucial role during the Anarchy. The constant cam¬ 
paigning and harsh conditions on the northern fron¬ 
tier certainly contributed to this quality, but there was 
also the fact that in the 2nd and 3rd centuries these 
units were for the most part made up of recruits from 
Illyricum, an area that now includes Serbia, Bosnia, 
Croatia, Slovenia and western Hungary. 

The Adriatic coastal regions of Illyricum were 
under Roman control by the end of the 2nd century 
BC, and under Augustus (27 BC — AD 14), the entire 
area was occupied, only to rise in revolt in 6. It took 
the legions under Tiberius three years and much bru¬ 
tality to suppress the uprising, and in 9 the region 
was organized into two imperial provinces. Upper 
and Lower Illyricum, later called Dalmatia and 
Pannonia. Despite the savagery of the revolt of 6-9, 
the area settled down and by the 2nd century was 
thoroughly Romanized, supplying the military with a 
steady stream of tough, loyal recruits of Illyro-Celtic 
stock. 

Appropriately, the Illyrians come into political 
prominence under Septimius Severus (193-211), the 
first emperor to openly avow the primacy of the army 
and begin turning it into a privileged class. He himself 
was from north Africa, but under Commodus 
(180-192) he commanded the Pannonian army, which 
carried him to power in the civil war of 193-197. Sev¬ 
erus reconstituted the Praetorian Guard, which meant 
filling its ranks with his loyal Illyrians, and gave Italy 
its first ever legionary garrison, the II Parthica, recruit¬ 
ed from Illyricum and Thrace. 

During the Anarchy the Danubian legions, with 
their overwhelmingly Illyrian character, were not only 


the main bulwark of the empire, but also the prime 
kingmakers. Decius, a Pannonian, was the first of the 
Illyrian rulers, but the line of great Illyrian soldier- 
emperors really began with the assassination of 
Gallienus in 268. The conspirators, Marcianus, Hera- 
clianus, Cecropius, Claudius and Aurelian, were all 
Illyrian officers contemptuous of the unsoldierly and 
educated Gallienus with his inclination toward 
Hellenic culture. They wanted one of their own for 
emperor, and the job first went to Claudius, rather 
than Aurelian, a notorious disciplinarian, nicknamed 
manu ad ferrum, "hand on the hilt." 

Claudius began the task of restoring the empire, 
which was continued by Aurelian and completed by 
Probus, another Illyrian. The five non-Illyrian emper¬ 
ors of the period from Claudius to Diocletian were all 
ineffective, only one surviving more than a year, and 
the man who put an end to the Anarchy, Diocletian, 
was yet another son of Illyricum. The Illyrian connec¬ 
tion continued well into the Dominate; until Theo¬ 
dosius I (379-395) every emperor except Licinius 
(308-324), a Dacian, came from Illyrian stock. 

For more than 100 years, the Illyrians both 
defended and dominated the Roman Empire, but by 
the middle of the 4th century Illyricum was exhaust¬ 
ed. Not only had three centuries of military recruit¬ 
ment been a constant drain on the area's manpower, 
the region had also been hit hard by the plague and 
barbarian inroads of the Anarchy. The Roman army 
thus lost its last great pool of Romanized manpower, 
and the barbarization of the military and collapse of 
the western empire was accelerated. Illyria's reputa¬ 
tion for producing tough fighters didn't die, however, 
and was only enhanced by the arrival of the Slavs. The 
warlike spirit of the Danubian legions lives on in the 
carnage in Bosnia today. 
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empire had no leader, but troubles in the north 
finally forced matters, and the Senate selected 
one of their own, the 75-year-old Tacitus 
(275-276). The new emperor hurried off to Asia 
Minor, where he dealt successfully with another 
invasion of Goths, but he was assassinated early 
the next year, his half-brother Florianus (276) 


proclaiming himself emperor. Within weeks his 
authority was challenged by Probus (276-282), 
elevated by the eastern armies, and Florianus 
marched to Asia Minor, only to be murdered by 
his own troops. 

Probus was the third of the great Illyrian 
soldier-emperors, and he completed the restora- 
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tion work of Aurelian. He spent 277 in Gaul, 
smashing invading Alemanni, Franks, Long- 
iones and Burgundians, while restoring the 
Rhine fortifications. The following year he 
moved to Illyricum to deal with an army of 
Vandals. In 278, Probus' attention was called to 
the east, where he spent two years suppressing 



bandits and planning a campaign against Persia, 
which had been in some disarray since the death 
of Shapur in 272. 

New troubles in Europe aborted the Persian 
expedition; in 280 he returned to Gaul to crush 
two pretenders there, while sending a force to 
Britain to defeat a third. After spending a year in 
Rome, Probus again moved to Illyricum in 282 
to begin collecting troops for a Persian cam¬ 
paign, but he was soon confronted by a revolt of 
the legions in Raetia, who elevated Carus 
(282-283) to the purple. Before the emperor 
could take action he was murdered by his own 
Illyrian soldiers, who resented his attempts to 
restore tight discipline in the army. 

Carus took up Probus' plans for a Persian 
expedition and led the army east, repelling an 
invasion of Quadi and Sarmatae on the way. He 
easily recovered the Roman province of Meso¬ 
potamia (northern Iraq), and in 283 captured 
Ctesiphon on the middle Tigris River, but for 
reasons unknown he was then assassinated by 
his troops. He was succeeded by his two sons, 
Carinus (283-285), who was in the west, and 
Numerianus (283-284), who was with the expe¬ 
dition. 

Numerianus was no soldier and immediate¬ 
ly withdrew the army to Asia Minor, where in 
284 he was murdered by his father-in-law, 
Aper, who may well have been behind Carus' 
death as well. The troops were not interested in 
Aper or the cruel Carinus, proclaiming as emp¬ 
eror one of their own officers, Diocletian (284- 
305), another Illyrian. He executed Aper and 
took the army into Moesia, where in 285 he met 
Carinus in a prolonged battle that was only 
finally decided when Carinus was assassinated 
by one of his own men. 

The Dominate 

With Diocletian's victory over Carinus, the 
Anarchy came to an end and the Late Empire 
began. The new emperor was able to restore 
some measure of discipline to the military and 
attempted to stabilize the political situation by 
creating a new government structure, the 
Tetrarchy. That arrangement provided for two 
senior emperors, or Augusti, each of whom had 
a junior colleague, or Caesar, who would take 
the elder's place upon his death or retirement. 

The Tetrarchy was institutional recognition 
of the fact the forces unleashed during the 
Anarchy, especially the disappearance of the 
army's loyalty to the state, had made the empire 
too big for a single ruler to govern. In each half 
of the empire there would now be a leader ready 








Model of the area of Rome around the Circus Maximus as it probably 
appeared in the 4th century AD. 


to suppress any military revolts, while the pro¬ 
vision for an orderly succession would present 
fewer opportunities for ambitious generals to 
raise the standard of revolt. 

The Anarchy destroyed what little was left 
of the Augustan Principate. The Senatorial class, 
which had originally governed the empire as an 
unequal partner of the emperor, was already 
being excluded from military command under 
the Severi. Gallienus' reforms, which freed the 
legions from the control of provincial governors, 
completed the exclusion of the onetime ruling 
class from the now all-important military, and 
thus from the stewardship of the empire. 

The Senate's place was taken by a new elite 
that emerged from the ranks of the army to gov¬ 
ern the Roman world with a talent, flexibility 
and boldness the old ruling families seemed no 
longer to have. Mostly of humble origins and 


untutored, the new military aristocracy enthusi¬ 
astically embraced classical learning as a sign of 
their "arrival" and consequently contributed to 
the revival of classical culture in the late 3rd and 
4th centuries. 

The nature of the imperial office also 
changed. Under Augustus' sham restored 
Republic there was in theory no actual office of 
emperor, only an individual, the Princeps, who 
was voted supreme powers by the Senate. As 
could be expected, the true autocratic nature of 
the Princeps and his ultimate dependence on the 
military became more and more obvious as the 
years rolled by, though the better emperors con¬ 
tinued to pay lip service to the Senate and the 
idea of the Principate. 

The Anarchy washed away the last pretens¬ 
es of this game; and emperors of the Late Emp¬ 
ire were overt military despots, increasingly sur¬ 
rounded by oriental-style courts. Aurelian had 
taken a symbolic step in that direction by being 
the first emperor to wear a diadem. Post- 
Anarchy rulers were no longer called Princeps 
(first citizen), but Dominus (Lord). The Anarchy 
buried the Principate and created the Dominate. 

Tactics & Strategy 

The nature of the Roman military was also 
profoundly affected by the Anarchy. The 
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THE PERSECUTIONS 


As it happened, the Anarchy was also a time of 
trial for the new religion of the empire, Christianity, 
whose adherents suffered the first empire-wide perse¬ 
cutions during this period. Rome, like most polytheist 
societies, was religiously tolerant. In keeping with the 
basically social character of the traditional Roman reli¬ 
gion, the imperial government tended to view any 
belief in terms of its social-political impact rather than 
its spiritual tenets. A cult might be suppressed as a 
threat to the social order, like the Bacchanalian societies 
in 186 BC, or for political reasons, like Druidism (which 
also offended the Romans with its practice of human 
sacrifice), but beyond those community concerns the 
state generally didn't care about the personal beliefs of 
its inhabitants. 

Because of their religious fanaticism and intoler¬ 
ance, primitive Christians were unpopular and the 
focus of public disturbances, but the government was 
generally aware of their essentially harmless nature. 
The religion was, though, an illegal organization, lack¬ 
ing the imperial permission necessary for any private 
association under the Principate. Because of their 
refusal to pay even lip service to the state gods and 
imperial cults, Christians were also considered politi¬ 
cally disloyal. 

Despite that, the Principate emperors for the most 
part followed a passive policy toward Christianity, tak¬ 
ing action only when public opinion made it unavoid¬ 
able. There were exceptions: Nero (54-68) made the 
Christians in Rome scapegoats for the fire; Domitian 
(81-96) prohibited them from proselytizing; Antoninus 
Pius (138-161) and Marcus Aurelius (161-180) seem to 
have encouraged local persecutions by their expressed 
contempt for the religion. 

With the advent of the Anarchy matters changed 
dramatically. Reacting against the Christian friends of 
the Severi, Maximinus arrested a number of church 
leaders, and in 249 Decius launched the first empire¬ 
wide persecution. The decree ordered every town to 
establish a five-man commission that would require 
Christians and their sympathizers to sacrifice to the 
state gods (but not to the emperor himself) to acquire a 
certificate of conformity that would protect them from 
further trouble. Refusal meant arrest, but capital sen¬ 
tences were rare. 

Decius' persecution was revived by his successor, 
Gallus, but it seems under him to have been limited to 
the city of Rome, dying with him in 253. In 257 
Valerian ordered the higher clergy across the empire to 
sacrifice to the state gods; a year later he issued a more 
stringent decree that attacked all clergy, and even lay¬ 
men, prescribing severe penalties, including death and 
confiscation of property. Ending with Valerian's cap¬ 


ture in 260, this persecution was the last of the 
Anarchy. 

It's clear from the nature of the anti-Christian mea¬ 
sures taken that personal belief was not the issue: what 
was required in every case was a public demonstration 
of conformity and loyalty, after which adherents were 
free to worship however they wished in private. The 
state was concerned with Christians as a group and 
with the threat, mostly imagined, the church posed to 
the empire. Pacifism, disloyalty, incitement to riot and 
above all nonconformity concerned a government suf¬ 
fering disaster after disaster and seeking an explanation 
and a target for blame. 

Many people, including a number of emperors, felt 
the sorry state of imperial affairs was in part due to 
Christian refusal to honor the traditional gods. Certain¬ 
ly any autocratic government would be suspicious of a 
rapidly growing political entity that had no legal stand¬ 
ing and resisted making public declarations of loyalty. 
Many of those arrested were prosecuted on a charge of 
contumacia, disobeying the order of a Roman magis¬ 
trate, rather than for practicing a prohibited religion. 

The impact of the persecutions varied widely, since 
the provincial governors typically had tremendous 
freedom of action and the zeal with which imperial 
edicts were carried out varied widely. Further, effective 
action against ordinary Christians, the laymen and 
lower clergy, depended to a great degree on grass roots 
support, which also varied widely and began to wane 
steadily by the end of the 3rd century. The last great 
persecution, launched by Diocletian and Galerius in 
303, ultimately failed in part because the public was no 
longer so thoroughly hostile to the Christians, who 
were by that time a familiar part of society and who 
had themselves become more mellow in their attitudes. 

Despite Decius and Valerian, the Anarchy likely 
aided the spread and final acceptance of the religion by 
contributing to the creation of a new ruling elite, one 
that was not so conservative and bound to tradition as 
the old Senatorial class. The growing influence of 
Christians at court helped undermine official hostility 
paving the way for the dramatic reversal of 311, when 
Galerius' Edict of Toleration finally granted the religion 
legal status. Soon Rome had its first Christian emperor, 
Constantine I (307-337), and every emperor after him 
but one, Julian the Apostate (360-363), was also 
Christian. Having thus captured the imperial center, 
over the course of the 4th century Christianity became 
the official religion of the state, despite having begun 
that century with only a tenth of the imperial popula¬ 
tion in its fold. Then the real persecutions got under 
way as the Christian Roman state began hounding 
polytheists into extinction. 
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weaponry, tactics, discipline and training that 
had remained constant since the adoption of the 
short sword and manipular legion in the 4th 
century BC were swept away. The familiar 
heavy infantry of the legions rapidly surren¬ 
dered center stage to cavalry units, as the condi¬ 
tions of the Anarchy forced Rome to remedy her 
traditional weakness in horsemen. The mounted 
archers and heavy cavalry of the newly aggres¬ 
sive Persian Empire played a role in this devel¬ 
opment, but far more important was the need 
for a strong mobile force that could be rushed to 
deal with competitors and barbarian invasions. 

Gallienus created the first major Roman cav¬ 
alry corps, and it included both light horse 
armed with missile weapons, with which they 
had great success, and heavy armored cavalry, 
with which they had no success. By the time of 
Diocletian, these cavalry units, which had grown 
to become the core of the mobile field force, the 
comitatenses, were the only truly trained and 
skilled formations in the Roman military. A mea¬ 
sure of their importance can be seen in the large 
number of cavalry commanders who became 
emperor during the Anarchy and Dominate. 

The infantry declined rapidly, the victim of 
changing recruiting patterns, the growing 
emphasis on mobility, and the breakdown in 
training and discipline brought on by the pan¬ 
dering of ambitious generals and desperate 
emperors. By the end of the Anarchy, the 
"legions" of the comitatenses were mostly light 
infantry, short on body armor and equipped 
with spears, missile weapons and long swords 
(spatha). They no longer had the expertise and 
discipline to practice the combat engineering, 
complex formations and tactics used by the 
army of the Republic and Principate. The static 
frontier units, the limitanei, were of even poorer 
quality; after Diocletian they rapidly devolved 
into garrisons of part-time peasant soldiers. 

The Anarchy also changed in the grand strat¬ 
egy of the empire. The Principate policy of for¬ 
ward defense did not survive the burdens placed 
on the military in the middle of the 3rd century: 
an aggressive Persian Empire, Germans who 
after centuries were learning how to form larger 
and more threatening coalitions, and most of all 
the constant internal struggles. There was little 
choice but to switch to an elastic defense, a new 
strategy increasingly reflected in the changed 
composition of the army. Static, poor quality 
frontier units dealt with minor threats, but major 
invading forces were met well inside the empire 
by the more mobile central and regional reserves. 
Damage to the provincial infrastructure was thus 


traded for the time needed to concentrate the 
forces that would guarantee ultimate Roman vic¬ 
tory and preservation of the empire. 

Conclusion 

The psychological impact of the Anarchy is 
harder to judge. It must be remembered that for 
the inhabitants of the 3rd century the Anarrchy 
was not a neatly defined period beginning with 
Severus Alxander's death and ending with 
Diocletian's accession. That construct represents 
the long view of the historian, for whom fifty 
years is a brief segment of Roman history. The 
perception of those who lived through the peri¬ 
od was a time of increasing troubles, and few 
would have understood the profound social and 
political evolution actually taking place. 

Nor would the arrival of Diocletian have 
brought a massive sigh of relief. While his reign 
saw marginally greater stability, it would have 
gone unnoticed by the average imperial subject. 
For him the steady decline in quality of life that 
began with the Anarchy continued unabated 
after 285, as the imperial economy sank further 
and barbarian incursions continued. That the 
empire was no longer in serious danger of disso¬ 
lution was scant comfort to those made miser¬ 
able by a ruling class desperately attempting to 
preserve itself by turning the empire into a vast 
social and economic prison. 
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Though the Anarchy created a new ruling 
elite, they were quick to adopt the traditional 
forms and emphasize continuity rather than 
change. Still, the old Senatorial class also spoke 
wistfully of the "good old days," though their 
fall from power had begun centuries earlier. The 
only group in the empire who viewed this peri¬ 
od as something more than troubled times were 
the Christians. The great state persecutions 
occurred during the Anarchy and Diocletian's 
reign, and the Church correctly believed a new 
era had begun with the Edict of Toleration and 
the conversion of Constantine I. 

The triumph of Diocletian regained a mea¬ 
sure of stability for the empire, but the prece¬ 
dents of a half century of civil war and the 
changed character of the military prevented any 
return to the imperial golden age of the Prin- 
cipate. The seemingly tidy system of the Tet- 
rarchy really didn't stand a chance in the post- 
Anarchy Roman world; when Diocletian abdi¬ 
cated in 305, the whole structure collapsed into 
civil war. 

The history of the Dominate was in fact 
marked by periods of civil strife followed by rel¬ 
ative stability under a strong military leader, fol¬ 
lowed again by renewed strife. To a degree, the 
political conditions of the Anarchy thus persist¬ 
ed past 285. That and the low quality of the bar¬ 
barized military precluded a return to any 
aggressive strategy of imperial defense; the best 
the Dominate could manage was to slow barbar¬ 
ian penetrations with a massive program of 
frontier fortifications. 

The Principate had begun evolving toward 
the Dominate almost from the moment it was 
created by Augustus, but the Anarchy accelerat¬ 
ed the process to the point the empire came 
close to destruction, and certainly its potential 
lifespan was shortened. The Anarchy clearly 
ruined the Roman army, which after some 600 
years as one of the finest fighting forces in histo¬ 
ry changed virtually overnight into a barbar¬ 
ized, low quality political menace. Even if the 
army of the Late Empire hadn't wasted its ener¬ 
gies in fruitless civil wars, it most likely would 
still have been incapable of halting the barbarian 
flood that overwhelmed the western half of the 
empire during the 4th and 5th centuries. © 
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Warrior AApnks oF the 
Iron Cross 


by Timothy J. Kutta 


The Crusades brought a horde of Europeans 
to the Middle East. As they fought and worked 
on the way to and in the Holy Land, many were 
overtaken by battle wounds or illness. Those 
sick and wounded who managed to keep up 
with the armies faced no special problems, but 
those requiring long term care, and who there¬ 
fore had to be left behind, found themselves at 
the mercy of hostile strangers. Language barri¬ 
ers, cultural differences and religious animosi¬ 
ties often made death the preferred choice for 
those abandoned. 

Clerics from the crusading states reacted by 
establishing hospitals along the main routes to 
the Middle East. Such sites often represented 
nothing more than hated foreign enclaves to the 
locals, however, and the clerics manning them 
soon found they needed protection. But knights 
and soldiers, outside of the war torn Holy Land 
itself, were in short supply. The monks found if 
they were to obtain fighters in any numbers, 
they would have to recruit them on their own. 
Over time, several orders of warrior monks 
arose that ably filled the specialized needs of 
caring for the sick and wounded in foreign 
lands. The Templars and Hospitalers were two 
such organizations blending Christian religious 
zeal with medical and warrior skills. 

In 1189, the German Emperor Frederick I 
(the famous "Barbarossa") led 30,000 of his 
countrymen across Europe and into Anatolia as 
part of the Third Crusade. Their long and gruel¬ 
ing trek brought them to the Holy Land by the 
summer of 1191, but by then disease, privation 
and combat had reduced their ranks to just over 
1,000. A trail of wounded and ill Germans had 
been left across Asia Minor and' the Balkans. The 
clerics who cared for that human wreckage 
organized themselves into a new order in 1190, 
calling themselves the Teutonic Knights of the 
Hospital of Saint Mary the Virgin (after an older 
hospital of the same name in Jerusalem that had 
been lost when Saladin and his Arab army 
retook that place in 1187). 


The new order was set up along military 
lines with three organizational branches: 
knights, sergeants and priests. The priests tend¬ 
ed to God and the patients; the sergeants were 
clerical and administrative bureaucrats; and the 
knights, of course, were the order's martial arm. 
They were led by one "Grand Master" who 
presided over all with virtually absolute power. 
Regardless of what branch a man served in, he 
had to have been born in wedlock to aristocratic 
German parents. 

The order grew quickly and soon drew the 
attention of the Pope, who sanctified the 
Teutonic Knights as part of the Church Militant. 
At the same time, the Holy Roman Emperor 
declared the Knights and their successors 
"Princes of the German Empire." Many aspiring 
young noblemen joined the order looking for 
fortune, fame and adventure (mostly in that 
order). But when the Third Crusade ended in 
1229, with a peace treaty that granted Christian 
pilgrims safe passage to Jerusalem, the first 
phase of the Teutonic Knights' history ended. 

The Mongols 

In 1237, a force of some 150,000 Mongol 
horsemen crossed the Volga River and charged 
westward across Russia. Within a few months 
they had captured Moscow and subjugated the 
northern part of the country. In the spring, they 
moved into the Ukraine, and were on the move 
again by 1241. Dividing their army into four 
columns of about 40,000 each, they advanced 
across the Carpathian Mountains into Hungary. 

A flood of refugees had poured into Hun¬ 
gary and Poland ahead of the Mongols, all with 
tales of horror about the new barbarian threat 
from the east. Prince Henry of Silesia gathered a 
mixed-nationality army to try to stem the Mon¬ 
gol advance. On the Pope's orders, the Teutonic 
Knights joined that effort. In early April of 1241, 
Henry moved his army into a defensive position 
near the town of Leignitz. The position lay dir¬ 
ectly in the path of one of the Mongol columns. 
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On 9 April, those Mongols, under the lead¬ 
ership of Kaidu (grandson of the famous 
Ogatai), attacked. The Christians fought bravely 
but were not prepared for the Asians' ferocity or 
tactical finesse; the battle ended in a decisive 
Mongol victory. Shortly afterward, however, all 
four columns of the Mongols withdrew 6,000 
miles eastward, to their capital of Karakorum. 
The Great Khan Ogatai had died, and tradition 
required all Mongols had to return to choose a 
new leader. 

The Northern Crusade 

The departure of the Mongols saved much 
of Europe from becoming another province of 
the Great Khan, but there had been and still 
were many other "barbarians" to the east of 
Christian Europe. The Teutonic Knights, though 
defeated at Leignitz, had fought admirably by 
all accounts. Accordingly, when the Holy Ro¬ 
man Emperor asked for their commitment 
against pagan tribes along his eastern borders, 
the Pope readily assented. The Knights, under 
the able leadership of Grand Master Hermann 


Balke, began to move into the area along the 
southeastern shores of the Baltic Sea. 

By 1230, this movement had been christened 
the "Northern Crusade." The intention was to 
pacify and Christianize the entire Baltic littoral, 
then build a series of fortified outposts there to 
secure and defend the newly conquered lands. 
This was the first manifestation of the infamous 
German Drang Nach Osten (urge to the east), that 
would not see its climax until 1941-42. 

The first expeditions moved against the 
independent and ferocious Prusiskai tribe (from 
which, Prussia). The Prusiskai, though no match 
for mounted and armored knights in open com¬ 
bat, proved excellent guerrilla fighters. Their 
favored tactic was ambush in the dense forests 
and dismal marshes that covered and inundated 
much of their homeland. 

The "crusade" soon degenerated into a 
vicious pattern. The knights would approach a 
Prusiskai village and demand the inhabitants 
convert to Christianity. When the locals chose to 
fight instead — which they almost always did — 
the village would be attacked, sacked, and every 
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man, woman and child who failed to escape into 
the countryside put to the sword. In retaliation, 
small groups of Knights would be ambushed as 
they traveled between outposts. It was not un¬ 
usual for any taken captive to be tortured to 
death and left exposed to serve as an example to 
other Germans. 

Another militant order, the Brethren of the 
Sword, had been founded in Latvia by the 
Bishop of Riga in 1202. In 1237, the Brethren 
linked themselves to the Teutonic Order, a move 
which hastened the eventual conquest and con¬ 
version of all of East Prussia, Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia. 

Into Russia 

Though it was a small city, Novgorod had 
grown to control the trade of furs, fish, mica, sil¬ 
ver, tallow, honey, salt and other commodities 
moving from the arctic region to Europe. The 
merchants of Novgorod sold their goods to 
traders from Germany, Poland and Scandinavia, 
and that trade made the city prosperous. 

At the time Novgorod was nominally con¬ 
trolled by the Mongols, but the city fathers used 
their wealth to buy autonomy from the Khan. 
They paid an annual tribute, but otherwise were 


largely free to do as they pleased. Left to their 
own devices, Novgorod evolved into an oli¬ 
garchic republic wherein the term "Prince" was 
merely a title used as an honorific of the first 
magistrate. There was no hereditary line of 
princes; property owning males elected all the 
important officials, and the general assembly 
voted on all critical issues. 

The Teutonic Knights, always on the look¬ 
out for new sources of wealth, coveted the small 
city, while the growing prosperity of the region 
also drew the attention of the Swedes. In 1240, 
the Prince of Novgorod, Alexander Nevsky, suc¬ 
cessfully defeated a Swedish invasion at the 
Neva River. Shortly after that failed attack, the 
Teutonic Knights made their try. They clashed 
with the Russians on 5 April 1242, outside Nov¬ 
gorod near the shore of Lake Peipus. Though the 
numbers involved are subject to speculation, 
there were probably not more than 2,000 Ger¬ 
mans, including 500-1,000 heavily armed Teu¬ 
tonic Knights, in the battle. The Russian army 
probably consisted of 6,000 men, the vast majori¬ 
ty of whom were peasant levies. 

Nevsky was a good tactician who knew 
well how the Knights fought. The Germans typi¬ 
cally advanced in a wedge formation, with the 
best and most heavily armored men at the point, 
and the lesser Knights and footmen on the 
flanks. Once within range of the enemy they 
would charge, attempting to drive the point of 
their wedge through the enemy line. Such 
attacks often broke both the enemy's formation 
and morale, even when the overall numbers 
were against the Knights as they were here. As 
their reeling foes broke formation to retreat, the 
Knights would ride them down and slaughter 
them mercilessly. 

Nevsky positioned his bowmen in front of 
his main line to act as defensive skirmishers. As 
the Knights began their charge, the archers 
picked off key individuals within their forma¬ 
tion, attempting to disrupt the advance. Though 
suffering losses, the Knights broke through the 
archer screen and made it to the Russian center. 
But Nevsky had earlier hidden his reserves 
behind a hill just beyond that portion of his line. 
As the Knights broke in, Nevsky ordered his 
reserve forward to counter-charge. This time it 
was the Knight's whose formation and morale 
broke. Many of the Knights fought to the death, 
while others tried to get away by retreating 
across the ice of nearby Lake Peipus. Weighed 
down by their heavy armor, the war horses 
broke through the spring ice and their riders 
quickly drowned in the chilly waters below. 














The fight with Nevsky proved a grievous 
setback for the Teutonic Knights. They lost 
many of their best men and were forced to sus¬ 
pend the Drang Nach Osten indefinitely. They 
settled down in the Baltic lands to regroup and 
exploit what they had already secured. 

The Poles 

In 1386, the pagan leader of Lithuania, 
Jagiello, married the Catholic Queen of Poland. 
This immediately put the Teutonic Knights in a 
difficult position. Since they had fought and 
claimed much of northwestern Lithuania for 
themselves and the Church, they considered the 
area their province; however, the marriage gave 
the Roman Catholic Polish kingdom an equal 
claim there. For a generation, the Grand Master 
of the Order refused numerous Polish requests 
to withdraw from the disputed lands. 

Finally, in 1410, a combined Polish-Lithuan- 
ian army (which also contained Bohemians, 
Hungarians, Tartars and Cossacks, and may 
have numbered 100,000) advanced into southern 
Prussia. The two armies met at Tannenberg (of 
later World War I fame, but referred to as 
Grunwald by the Poles) on 15 July and fought a 
decisive engagement. The Knights formed for 
their customary charge and slammed into the 
Polish left. The charge shattered the Poles' flank, 
but they did not break. The Cossack and Tartar 
cavalry contingent within the Polish army took a 
page from Nevsky's book and counter-charged 
into the Knights' wedge. But the Knights also 
held, then brought forward their own reserves. 
The battle devolved into a vicious melee in 
which no quarter was asked and seldom was 
given. 

In the end, it was Polish numerical superior¬ 
ity (probably two to one) that won the day. By 
day's end, over 200 Teutonic Knights lay dead, 
while many others had been dragged off as pris¬ 
oners for ransom. The defeat at Tannenberg 
shattered the strength of the Knights and was 
also an immense blow to their prestige. With 
Lithuania lost, the Order was driven back on its 
Prussian headquarters at Marienburg. But the 
Poles were still not done with them. 

By 1454, the Poles managed to incite the still 
restive Prussian tribesmen into rebellion against 
the Knights. The revolt seemed for a time as if it 
would succeed at wiping out the entire Order, 
but after 11 years of hard campaigning the 
rebels were crushed and the war ended. Despite 
that victory, however, the Knights had been 
ruined as a military organization. Their man¬ 
power and resources were spent. Though they 


continued to exist officially until 1809, when 
Napoleon finally dissolved the order, after 1465 
the Teutonic Knights were little more than a 
band of armed monks holed up in few excep¬ 
tionally well defended monasteries and fortress 
towns. 

In Sum 

The Teutonic Knights represent an interest¬ 
ing chapter of European history. For over 200 
years they were an elite body of fighting troops 
that at one time or another campaigned in Syria, 
Turkey, Romania, Hungary, Germany, Poland, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia and Russia. Though 
the image of heavily armored German knights 
has grown hazy since then, their crest survives 
in popular memory even today. When they were 
sanctified as an order, the Pope ordained their 
symbol would be a black cross outlined in silver 
on a white background. That crest eventually 
became part of the Prussian flag, and a symbol 
for all of German military history during the 
past two centuries. It is best known today as the 
"Iron Cross." O 
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Convoy or Bait? 

Robert P. Kissel 


On 4 July 1942, three merchant ships of 
Allied convoy PQ-17, enroute from Iceland to 
Murmansk, were sunk within minutes of each 
other in the Arctic Ocean. Lifeboats were hastily 
launched, and soon 150 seamen were adrift. As 
they rowed away from their doomed ships, 
another freighter approached to rescue them, 
but the occupants of the lifeboats preferred to 
stay where they were. "Go away!" they shouted, 
"You'll be next!" 

The reason those men, some seriously 
wounded, chose to continue drifting in open 
boats in sub-zero Arctic weather rather than be 
rescued by a friendly ship stands as an indict¬ 
ment of the Allied convoy system used to sup¬ 
ply the USSR during World War II. In fact, 
PQ-17 was the climax of one of the most costly 
and controversial chapters of the Allied naval 
effort in the Atlantic. 

Supply convoys to the Soviet Union had 
begun two months after the German invasion of 
that country, when Stalin called for help from 
his new Western Allies to stop the onslaught. 
The command of the Royal Navy, charged with 
the responsibility for getting the convoys 
through, first recommended using the safer but 
slower southern route through the Persian Gulf. 
But the Red Army's defense was crumbling 
along a 1,200-mile front, and the Communist 
dictator insisted the more direct route through 
the Arctic Ocean and Barents Sea be used. 

Though shorter from England than the 
southern route by thousands of miles, the 2,000- 
mile northern passage ran within easy range of 
occupied Norway, where the Germans had set 
up U-boat bases, airfields and a powerful naval 
surface force led by the 45,000-ton battleship 
Tirpitz. 

At first the convoys sailed unmolested, but 
by early June 1942, after they had grown in size 
and frequency, the German high command 
finally reacted. As U-boats and aircraft in¬ 
creased their attacks on the convoys. Allied loss¬ 
es in men, ships and materiel began to mount. In 


all, 20 percent of the American war supplies 
shipped to the USSR were lost on the Murmansk 
convoy run. 

From the beginning, the convoys were an 
"open secret." As the ships assembled in 
Iceland, every detail was reported by the Nazi 
agents operating on that island to Grand Adm. 
Erich Raeder, commander-in-chief of the 
German Navy (Kriegsmarine) in Berlin. 

As PQ-17 assembled in Hvalfjord anchorage 
near Reykjavik during June, there was open talk 
of mutiny among the merchant marine crews. 
Only dense fog had prevented the Tirpitz from 
wiping out the preceding convoy. The crewmen 
were determined there would be better warship 
protection from the Royal Navy for their convoy 
or they would refuse to board their vessels. 

There was little the Allied command could 
do to discipline the sailors. Though two-thirds 
of the freighters were American, their merchant 
marine officers and crews were actually a poly¬ 
glot of many nationalities. Only the gun crews 
assigned to the American and British freighters 
were actually US or Royal Navy personnel, and 
therefore under military discipline. 

As the time for PQ-17's departure ap¬ 
proached, nerves became frazzled. US Navy Lt. 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. (the movie star) had 
been assigned to the US heavy cruiser Wichita 
to be a participant in a film chronicle of that 
ship's part in escorting the convoy. He later 
described the "numbing bleakness" of the 
Hvalfjord anchorage: "The whole town looks as 
if it might have slid down the hundreds of tiny 
waterfalls from the cloud-covered mountain 
tops, and then bumped to a stop when it came 
to the water." 

A British merchant sailor's dairy was more 
explicit: "The skies were always gray...the 
silence was the hardest thing of all. Lying far 
offshore, the only sound aboard ship was the 
eerie shrieking of puffins, guillemots and other 
Arctic birds. It was an alien world none of us 
had experienced before." 
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On all the convoys, both winter and 
mer, the generally foul northern weather often 
became an oppressive burden that helped push 
the men beyond their psychological and physi¬ 
cal limits. The Arctic presents one of the most 
inhospitable environments in the world. In win¬ 
ter, sub-freezing temperatures, daylong pitch 
darkness, endless snow, sleet and ice storms, 
limit visibility and turn the time spent outside 
into teeth chattering misery. Towering seas 
whipped by 100-mile-an-hour winds off the 
polar ice cap caused ice-spray to accumulate on 
deck equipment, freezing gun mounts, anti-air¬ 
craft batteries and depth charge equipment. 
Sudden mists and fogs made keeping station 
within the convoy formation impossible at 
times. 

The weight of ice building topside, if not 
controlled, was enough to capsize smaller ships 
in heavy seas. It was impossible for men work¬ 
ing above decks to wear enough clothing to 
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keep warm. Steam heating inside the ships kept 
temperatures there in a more comfortable range, 
but because outside it fell to as low as —40°F, all 
portholes were sealed airtight, causing conden¬ 
sation to form below deck. The atmosphere 
inside became fetid, and parts of the inside hulls 
grew thick mold. The slightest infections tended 
to become epidemic within the crews. 

In some ways, the summer convoys were 
actually the worst. Though temperatures were 
higher, visibility was still poor due to fog, mist 
and storms. The continuous daylight meant the 
convoys could be attacked around the clock by 
shifts of German bombers and submarine packs. 
On some summer convoys, ammunition on the 
freighters would start to run out when they 
were only halfway to Murmansk. Gun barrels 
would heat and warp into scrap from the con¬ 
stant firing. Gun crews became so exhausted 
that at times they actually fell asleep during 
attacks. 















Members of an escort destroyer crew clearing away ice. 

National Archives. 

Frank Pearce, a British writer who survived 
the sinking of the cruiser HMS Edinburgh on an 
earlier convoy, wrote: "Of all...the worst fear 
among the crews was of being trapped below 
decks on a sinking ship. There is an anxiety that 
develops and expands with the knowledge that 
only a thin steel plating is between you and the 
icy black water outside." 

Despite everything, PQ-17 sailed on sched¬ 
ule, but only after the convoy's overall merchant 
ship commander. Royal Navy Commodore J.C. 
Dowding, called a meeting of his ships' captains. 
He gave assurance PQ-17 had been assigned 
close-in escort support from four cruisers and 
six destroyers, along with corvettes, anti-aircraft 
ships, rescue ships and mine sweepers. In addi¬ 
tion, a powerful squadron of capital ships from 
the British Home Fleet based at Scapa Flow 
would trail the convoy to intercept the Tirpitz 
and any other German surface units that might 
sortie against the merchantmen. That force, com¬ 
manded by Adm. Sir Jack Tovey, included the 
aircraft carrier HMS Victorious, the battleship 
HMS Duke of York, and the new 35,000-ton US 
battleship Washington. 

At the same meeting, additional assurances 
were given by British Rear Adm. Louis Hamil¬ 
ton, who commanded the cruiser force that 
included the American ships Wichita and Tusca¬ 
loosa. "This will be no joy ride," he warned, "but 
there will be a strong close-in support force 
with you all the way. You may not see much of 
these ships during the passage, but they will be 
in close support of you throughout." 

Thus the stakes were high for PQ-17. Its 35 
freighters were laden with 188,000 tons of guns. 


ammunition, gasoline, vehicles, tanks and crated 
airplanes destined for the embattled Red Army. 

Aboard the Wichita, Fairbanks recorded his 
impressions of the sight of the convoy leaving 
Hvalfjord at 6:00 p.m., 27 June 1942: 

Looking like so many dirty ducks, they 
waddled out, single file, past the [submarine] 
nets and out to sea. No honors or salutes were 
paid to them as they passed, such as there are 
for warships, but everyone who watched from 
the shore paid them a silent tribute and offered 
some half-thought prayer. 

US Navy Ensign Howard E. Carraway, com¬ 
mander of the gun crew aboard the American 
freighter Troubador, gave another impression of 
the departure: "We are finally under way for 
Russia....Steam up, dander up, thumbs up! Our 
beloved and frequently cursed tub is under way 
again, headed for what, I wonder?" 

A few days out, one British sailor on a ship 
carrying munitions, guns and gasoline gave 
thanks to God in his dairy for the "beautiful 
pea-soup fog." He went on: "German planes 
found us, circled over us, but never attacked 
because they really couldn't see us." 

But his next day's entry carried a hint of 
growing apprehension: 

It can't last. We are only four days from 
Murmansk, and so far, not even a near miss. 
The cruiser escort we were supposed to have 
hasn’t shown up and neither have the bat- 
tlewagons and the carrier that Dowding 
promised us before we sailed. 

Though Tovey's big ships from Scapa Flow 
were still far away, Hamilton was playing 
hide-and-seek with his cruisers in a dense fog 
40 miles northeast of the plodding convoy to 
escape detection by German reconnaissance 
planes. 

As PQ-17 made its way carefully through 
the ice fields under a low sky of gray clouds, a 
fog descended. For most it seemed a blessing, 
but then the American freighter Exford collided 
with the British oiler Gray Ranger amid large ice 
flows. Both were damaged so badly they were 
ordered back to Iceland. 

Meanwhile, 1,000 miles away in Scapa Flow, 
Tovey's squadron weighed anchor bound for 
Spitzbergen to await a possible move by the 
Tirpitz. Hardly under way, Tovey received a 
puzzling message from his superior at the 
Admiralty in London, First Sea Lord Dudley 
Pound. The communique explained that if the 
German battleship put to sea, the convoy would 
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Part of PQ-17's covering force. The carrier HMS Victorious is in 
the center. National Archives. 


in. Enemy vessels known to be at sea were also 
plotted. 

One of Pound's key aides was Paymaster- 
Commander Norman Denning, a veteran of 
many years' service. Despite his misleading title, 
Denning's primary responsibility was tracking 
German surface ships and trying to predict what 
they would do next. His job was so important he 
often didn't leave the Citadel for days at a time. 
Pound's conversation with Denning was point- 


be ordered to scatter. Tovey was dismayed, con¬ 
fident his force could handle Tirpitz without 
having to so completely disrupt PQ-17. 

On 1 July, the curtain of fog that had been 
hiding the convoy lifted at midday. As if on cue, 
a four-engined FW-200 reconnaissance plane 
appeared, shadowing the convoy for an hour, 
and reporting its exact position to the German 
command in Norway. 

Later that same day. Comm. Dowding, 
aboard the River Afton, also received a disturb¬ 
ing message from Pound. Murmansk had just 
been bombed by German planes, and because 
much of the harbor area was in flames, the con¬ 
voy was ordered to alter course for Archangel, 
extending the voyage another two days. 

Nine hours later, another German scout 
plane spotted Tovey's heavy ships 300 miles 
from the convoy. Raeder was informed in Berlin, 
and he decided the time had come to sortie 
Tirpitz. Since the sinking of her sister ship, 
Bismarck, a year earlier, Raeder had been forbid¬ 
den to undertake operations involving battle¬ 
ships without Hitler's direct approval. But the 
dictator agreed, and the stage was finally set. 

On 2 July, the sky filled with brilliant sun¬ 
light. Twenty-three torpedo-carrying He-111 
bombers swooped in low, sending four ships to 
the bottom in minutes with heavy loss of life. 
The toll would have been even higher, but fog 
returned, forcing the frustrated Luftwaffe pilots 
to drop much of their ordnance at random. 

While PQ-17 began the fight for its life, 
another intense scene was beginning to play out 
in the halls of the Admiralty. Pound was in a 
quandary. Air attacks had been expected, but he 
was more concerned with the whereabouts of 
Tirpitz, which indeed had become an obsession 
throughout the Royal Navy command. None of 
the British agents in Norway knew where the 
battleship was at the moment. Matters were fur¬ 
ther clouded because bad weather was prevent¬ 
ing aerial reconnaissance over Norway by the 
Royal Air Force. 

About the same time a second wave of 
Heinkel bombers was assaulting the convoy on 4 
July, Pound and several members of his staff left 
their Admiralty offices for the Citadel, a secret, 
concrete, underground fortress beneath 
Whitehall Street, only a short distance away. The 
Citadel housed the Royal Navy's Operational 
Intelligence Center, which contained a huge 
chart of the Atlantic Ocean laid out on a table in 
the center of a large room. All Allied sea opera¬ 
tions were shown there with flags, markers and 
lines, constantly changing as new reports came 


The Other Side of the Waves 

If the British Admiralty found the Murmansk convoy 
battles hard to direct from London, the German high com¬ 
mand had its own troubles from nearby Norway. Most 
German difficulties stemmed from long-standing differ¬ 
ences between the Luftwaffe and the Kriegsmarine. Goring 
did not want to convert any of his Heinkel bombers into 
torpedo planes, nor did he want to risk his fighters to pro¬ 
tect battleships whenever they left port. 

The PQ-17 operation was the first time there was any 
coordination between U-boats and planes in attacking a 
convoy. Complicating the use of Tirpitz and other battle¬ 
ships was Hitler's order that no capital ship should be 
risked in fighting Allied naval forces that included an air¬ 
craft carrier. Since the Germans knew Tovey's force includ¬ 
ed the Illustrious, they were forced to use caution in putting 
the Tirpitz to sea. 

The resulting command structure for the PQ-17 sortie 
was complex and unwieldy. While Admiral Shienewind on 
the Tirpitz would command the ships in action, the group's 
course and the decision to enter combat were in the hands 
of General-Admiral Rolf Carls at Naval Group Head¬ 
quarters in Kiel. U-boat operations were the responsibility 
of Herbert Schmundt in Narvik. Neither Shienewind , Carls 
or Schmundt had any contol over Luftwaffe operations. 
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ed. "Do you know where Tirpitz is right now?" 
the Admiral asked. 

"I'm not sure," replied Denning. 

"Do you know if it is ready to go to sea?" 
was the next question. 

Denning thought carefully before answer¬ 
ing: "If she were ready, her escorting destroyers 
would already be at sea looking for our subs 
along the route. I can only say that, so far, none 
of our subs or any Russian subs have sighted 
German destroyers." 

Pound thought that over then visited the 
submarine tracking room where he was told 
PQ-17 was coming under attack by German 
U-boats for the first time. That was ominous 
news, since a concerted undersea attack could 
put Hamilton's four cruisers in danger. Two 
irreplaceable heavy cruisers had been lost 
escorting previous convoys; they were a valu¬ 
able class of warship in short supply. Though no 
hard information had been received on the loca¬ 
tion of Tirpitz, Pound apparently convinced 


himself the battleship had already left its 
anchorage in Altenfjord and was speeding 
toward the convoy. Putting that together with 
the information about the U-boat attack, he 
decided the convoy should scatter. 

When he made the announcement, Pound's 
staff was aghast. One begged him to change his 
mind, but the First Sea Lord was adamant. 
Within the space of a few minutes. Commander 
John E. Broome, leading the destroyer force 
escorting the convoy, Rear Adm. Hamilton and 
Adm. Tovey, enroute from Scapa Flow, received 
four radio messages from Pound. Combined, 
they read: "Cruiser force to withdraw westward 
at high speed. Owing to threat from enemy sur¬ 
face ships, convoy is to be dispersed and pro¬ 
ceed individually to Russian ports. Convoy is to 
scatter." 

Pound gave these orders without consulting 
any of his subordinates at sea. When they 
reached Commodore Dowding, in command of 
the merchant ships, he couldn't believe his ves- 
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sels were to be left unprotected despite the earli¬ 
er assurances. But he reluctantly relayed 
Pound's orders to scatter to his ship captains. At 
first many of the freighters' crews were not 
aware of what was happening. But panic broke 
out on the ships from which the men were able 
to see the cruiser force passing them going in the 
opposite direction. 

Commander Broome's first reaction was to 
think the Tirpitz's menacing bulk would appear 
on the horizon momentarily. As the cruiser force 
turned westward, he asked for permission to 
detach his destroyers and corvettes to accompa¬ 
ny Hamilton. The latter agreed to Broome's re¬ 
quest, believing those small ships would be of no 
help to a scattered convoy, but would be a valu¬ 
able reinforcement to his cruisers if there were a 
confrontation with Tirpitz or other German sur¬ 
face units. Broome would later say he made his 
request because of exactly the same reasoning. 

As the destroyers left. Commodore Dowd- 
ing signaled from River Afton: "Many thanks. 
Goodbye and good hunting." 

Broome replied: "Sorry to leave you like 
this. Good luck. Looks like a bloody business." 

The final destruction of convoy PQ-17 be¬ 
gan on 5 July, as waves of Junkers Ju-88 dive 
bombers and topedo-carrying He-llls dove in 
at mast height to drop their explosives on the 
defenseless freighters plodding along at barely 
eight knots. As the Germans attacked, nearby 
U-boats — no longer deterred by the threat of 
depth charges from departed destroyers and 
corvettes — bored in, firing torpedoes as fast as 
they could reload and aim. 

The American Liberty Ship Peter Kerr 
received attacks for four hours before finally 
going down. Capt. William H. Butler later filed 
this report: 

We were attacked by a force of seven torpe¬ 
do bombers and four high level bombers. While 
I was standing on the bridge, two bombs landed 
and exploded under No. 3 hatch. Five minutes 
later, there was another hit between [hatches] 
Nos. 5 and 6. The cargo caught fire and the 
ship began to settle by the head. Our steering 
gear was also disabled, so I ordered the crew to 
abandon ship. 

The American freighter Honomu was lost the 
same day, and her captain, A.F. Strand, was 
taken prisoner by a German submarine. Another 
American freighter. Pan Atlantic, went down 
from dive bombing attacks, even while her light, 
.30 caliber machineguns blazed futilely at the 
low flying enemy planes. 
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Dowding's ship was struck by three torpe¬ 
does from U-boat 703 as she groped her way 
toward the island of Novaya Zemlya. Dowding 
and the ship's captain were among the survivors 
who reached Archangel some days later, but 
there were many dead among River Afton's 
crew. 

In the 24 hours after scattering, 15 ships 
went down. Between 5 and 8 July, submarines 
sent five more to the bottom. Two more were 
lost to U-boats only 50 miles off shore. As the 
crew of the British freighter Empire Byron strug¬ 
gled into lifeboats, U-703 surfaced nearby and 
one of its crew taunted the sailors: "Why are you 
fighting this war? You aren't Communists, so 
why should you risk your lives taking tanks to 
the Bolsheviks?" 

The German had indeed touched a raw 
nerve. Many of the Allied merchant seaman 
couldn't understand why they were helping a 
country that only three years earlier had signed 
a mutual-assistance packet with Hitler, launch¬ 
ing World War II. 

When the convoy first scattered, Fairbanks 
recorded the sight from the Wichita: "The ships 
are dotted around for miles. Some are still burn¬ 
ing from bomb hits. Others are trying to get up 
steam and their smoke makes them look like 
huge, black ostrich feathers growing out of 
tubs." 

Aboard the American cruisers, the with¬ 
drawal order prompted derisive comments. 


An escorting destroyer's gun crews stand by to help repel German 
air attacks prior to the convoy's scattering. National Archives. 





Fairbanks wondered if the Royal Navy, with so 
much force on hand, had become "gun shy." 

The crowning irony didn't become apparent 
for several more days. The Tirpitz hadn't actually 
left Altenfjord until the morning of 5 July, by 
which time PQ-17 had already ceased to exist as . 
a convoy. Adm. Otto Schneiwind, commanding 
the battleship, was not immediately told of that 
development, but the next day got orders to turn 
around, since it was feared RAF reconnaissance 
had spotted him (or soon would), and there was 
actually no longer any need to risk the capital 
ship. German sources indicate Schneiwind, furi¬ 
ous beyond words, considered ignoring the turn 
around order, but reluctantly complied. It was 
the last time the mighty Tirpitz would even come 
close to firing a shot at an Allied ship. 

Of the 35 ships that left Iceland on 27 June, 
only seven reached Soviet ports. Barely 57,000 
tons of the original 188,000 were delivered. On 
the lost ships were 300 vehicles, 400 tanks and 
200 crated fighters. German losses during the 
entire operation amounted to only five aircraft. 

There were also 150 dead Allied seamen, 
with scores more injured. Isolated groups of sur¬ 
vivors in open lifeboats managed to reach the 
barren, 500 mile long island of Novaya Zemlya, 
150 miles northeast of Murmansk. Many suf¬ 
fered from severe frostbite, shock, exposure, dis¬ 
ease, and wounds incurred during the sinkings. 

Not all the ships were lost due to enemy 
action, however; PQ-17 produced extremes in 
both heroism and cowardice. The captains and 
crews of some freighters abandoned their ships 
while they were only damaged but still seawor¬ 
thy, others before they were even attacked. A 
few captains talked of scuttling their vessels. 
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There were repercussions when Stalin 
learned the escorts had deserted the convoy. He 
summoned the British Naval Attache to the 
Kremlin, accused the Royal Navy of "cow¬ 
ardice," and demanded an explanation. When 
the extent of the disaster became known in 
London, Churchill sent a message to Stalin 
which did nothing to appease his anger, only 
explaining that since the Royal navy couldn't 
guarantee the safety of the northern convoys, 
they would have to be temporarily suspended. 

After more than half a century, haunting 
questions remain about the decision to scatter 
PQ-17. In his book. The Destruction of Convoy 
PQ-17, British author David Irving wrote that the 
decision to send the convoy was really about try¬ 
ing to lure the Tirpitz out and into battle. To sup¬ 
port his contention, Irving quotes earlier remarks 
by Tovey that he "considered the sinking of the 
Tirpitz to be of greater importance to the conduct 
of the war than the safety of any convoy." 

Three months before PQ-17 sailed. Rear 
Adm. Hamilton said: "That ship [Tirpitz] is an 
infernal nuisance and the most important busi¬ 
ness of the war is to cripple or destroy her. It 
would make a whole lot of difference in the way 
of freeing [our] ships for [use in] other theaters. 
The most pressing requirement of the war is the 
disposal of the Tirpitz." 

Churchill attempted to deflect some of the 
criticism directed at Pound by pointing out the 
First Sea Lord's order specified only the with¬ 
drawal of the cruiser force, and that Broome's 
suggestion to detach the destroyers was at his 
own initiative, but approved by his superior, 
Hamilton. Thus both commanders shared 
responsibility for the destruction of the convoy. 

It might also be said PQ-17 claimed a final 
victim a year later in London. The Admiralty 
attributed the death of Pound to "exhaustion," 
but the headline in the Manchester Guardian read: 
"PQ-17 Killed the First Sea Lord." 

Nor did the fallout end with Pound's death 
or the war's end. Irving's allegations were 
denied by the Admiralty, and Broome filed suit 
against the author and his publisher, calling the 
accounts of his conduct "defamatory." After a 17 
day trial, the London Times reported on 18 
February 1970, the jury decided in favor of 
Broome and he was awarded a judgement of 
£40,000 (reduced on appeal to £26,000 plus court 
costs), the largest award ever in an English libel 
suit. With or without a cash settlement, the histo¬ 
ry of convoy PQ-17 remains one of the more 
clouded and darker moments in the long history 
of the Royal Navy. © 
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Combined Books expands its coverage of World War II 
widi Rommel's North Africa Campaign by Jack Green and 
Alessandro Massignani and To Win the Winter Sky: Air 
War over the Ardennes 1944-1945hy Danny S. Parker. 

Combined Books features detailed, practical information 
about the great military campaigns of history, with extensive 
orders of battle, situation maps, and evaluations of the units, 
tactics and equipment involved. 
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The Midway Campaign by Jack Greene 
Gettysburg July 1 by David G. Martin 
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Finally, the realism of miniatures and the 
playability of board games come together in 
TACTICAL COMMAND. You command the 
latest in armored vehicles in high-speed fire 
on-the-move engagements amidst the crum¬ 
bling former Soviet States. 

Player may earn promotions, greater re¬ 
sponsibility, and more vehicles to command 
as they play. Combat is so fast and furious, 
only being there could be more realistic! 

The gallant crews and their equipment are 
under your control and the command deci¬ 
sions are yours to make. What will be the fate 
of your TACTICAL COMMAND? 

The TACTICAL COMMAND boxed set in¬ 
cludes state of the art scaled miniatures by 
C in C; finely detailed buildings, a haystack, 
a ridge with trees, foliage packet, rules, com¬ 
bat results tables and dice - everything need¬ 
ed to begin play. Look for it at your local 
retailer, distributor, or order direct; send check for $44.95 plus $5.00 shipping to: 
Medallion Simulations, 475 W. Sierra, Ste. 168, Fresno, CA 93704. 
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GAME DATA 


1 Vehicle = 1 Vehicle 

1 Turn = 24 Seconds 

1 Inch = 20 Meters 

Game Time = 20 Minutes to 
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An innovative miniatures game 
system covering the military 
conflicts of the 19th century. 

• Multiple scales—from section 

(1:1) to brigade (1:132). 

• Unique terrain marking 

system. 

• Sophisticated command and 
control rules. 

• Commander personalities. 

• Career tracking for players. 


The Battles, 
Campaigns, 
and Wars of the 
19 * Century. 


Command Reader Survey 


Help make Command the magazine 
you want it to be by participating in 
our reader survey. Use the bound-in, 
postage-paid card to cast your ballot. 
Vote by placing one whole number 
(only!) in the space on the postcard 
corresponding to each question below. 

Historic Era Preference 

This list refers to questions 1 -4 below. 
0=Ancient Period (3,000-500 BC) 
l=Classical Antiquity (500 BC-AD 
500) 

2= Middle Ages (AD 500-1500) 
3=Early Modern Period (1500- 
1789) 

4=Napoleonic Era (1789-1815) 
5=American Civil War 
6=Other 19th Century Topics 
(1815-1914) 

7=World War I Era (1914-1933) 
8=World War II 
9=1945 to Present 

1. List the one era or period about 
which you most like to see article cov¬ 
erage. 

2. List your second-favorite era or peri¬ 
od for article coverage. 

3. List your third-favorite era or period 
for article coverage. 

4. List your least-favorite era or period 
for article coverage. 

This Issue 

Rate the contents of this issue using a 0- 
9 scale. A "0" means you weren't even 
motivated enough to read that particu¬ 
lar piece. A "1" means you read it, but 
hated it. From there, "2," "3," "4," etc., 
each indicate slightly more favorable 
opinions, until you get to "9," which 
means, "I can't imagine a better article 
on this subject; I loved it." 

5. Short Rounds 

6. Hungary in WWII 

7. Budapest '45 

8. Teutonic Magyars 

9. Haiti 

10. Torpedoes Galore 

11. Imperial Crisis 

12. Warrior Monks of the Iron Cross 

13. PQ-17 


14. This issue's cover art. 

15. Issue no. 31 overall. 

16. Compare this issue (no. 31) with 
the previous issue (no.30). 

0= I didn't see the previous issue. 
l=This issue was better than the 
previous issue. 

2=This issue was not as good as the 
previous issue. 

3=The two issues were of about 
equal worth 

Subscriptions to Command are avail¬ 
able for the magazine itself (the 
"newsstand edition"), and with a 
wargame in every issue (the "hobby 
edition"). The wargame consists of a 
rules booklet, a playing map and a set 
of cardboard counters, and covers the 
same topic as that issue's cover story. 
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“Bravo Six-Bravo One. Enemy armor 
column heading south along route 9. 
Awaiting orders, Sir.” 

Are you ready to Command? 


Mastering Tactics puts you in control 
of the action. 


From the author of U.S. Marine Corps’ FMFM 1 Warfighting comes Mastering Tactics 
with hard-hitting, real-world, tactical decision games that put you in command. This tacti¬ 
cal primer exercises your decisionmaking skills from the squad to brigade level, offering 
keen insight from the experts. 

Featuring: 

•Foreward by MajGen Paul K. Van Riper, USMC (former division commander) 
•Introductory articles on maneuver warfare and tactical decisionmaking 
•Fifteen tactical decision games with expert discussions and “solutions” 

•Appendixes on military terminology, map symbols, combat orders, and the 
organization and equipment of Marine Corps units 


To order call: 
Marine Corps 
Association 
Bookservice at 
1-800-336-0291.A11 
major credit cards 
accepted. 

Price $14.95 
+$2.00 shipping 
Please mention code G 
when ordering. 












present historical truth through art, give his masterful 
renditions an intrinsic value beyond that of anyone else 
now working in this field. 

Historical Art Prints, Ltd. is proud to be the exclusive 
publisher of Troiani s superb limited edition prints. The 
overwhelming demand for his work results in editions 
selling out in a matter of days-long before advertising can 
reach the general public. To be sure you are among the first 
to receive the full color announcements of Don Troiani's 
latest releases, you are invited to have your name placed on 
the publisher's mailing list by contacting: 

HISTORICAL ART PRINTS, LTD, 

P.O. Box 660, Drawer 
Southbury, CT 06488 • (203) 262-6680 

©Historical Art Prints, Ltd. 1992 


F or decades Don Troiani has provided collectors and 
connoisseurs with a compelling look at the most 
dramatic period in American history. Combining the 
highest accomplishment with an expert knowledge of the 
uniforms, weapons and equipment of the Civil War soldier, 
Troiani regularly produces a view of the tumultuous past 
unequalled in authenticity, absorbing in detail and consum¬ 
ing in energy With such meticulous research and skill it is 
no wonder the nation's foremost military historians and 
antiquarians acclaim him the finest historical military artist 
in America today. 

Troiani's strength comes from his life long passion for 
the period he portrays. That drive, amplified by his under¬ 
standing of the common soldier and his commitment to 









